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H -KASDEN & SONS 


INCORPORATED 
has developed and 


announces 


an important, new method of scrap handling in 


your plant which provides greater operating effi- 


ciency and economy—at no increased cost to you. 


P-conTRgL 


We will be pleased to have our representative 


show you how A.P. Control will benefit your 
plant operation. 


Accumulation Point Control — a result of research insti- 
gated by H. Kasden & Sons, Inc. in order to meet today’s 
urgent need for scrap metal conservation — a significant 
improvement typifying the foresighted leadership of 
H. Kasden & Sons, luc. 
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H. Kasden & Sons Inc. 
2-44 Lloyd Street, New Haven, Conn. 


Hae iF steel, HaesS Dear Sirs: We should like to have your representative call on us to 


explain how your new system of A.P. Control benefits our operation. 
We understand there is no charge for this service. 


iP KASDEN 4 TUR Company Name 

INCORPORATED By. SIND rscacchccilcireestsninoaeenniagaininie 

2-44 LLOYD STREET I ease 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. eee 
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Your TRADEMARK 
in the YELLOW PAGES Tells 
Your Customers “Where to Buy It” 









The quality of your merchandise, 
your firm’s reputation, your other advertising 106 ANN ST* HARTFORD, CONN: 
sells your customer on your product. But to 
clinch the sale, he has to know where to buy it. 
And the best possible way to tell him is through 
your TRADEMARK listing in the YELLOW PAGES 


of his local telephone directory. 



















Are You Looking 
For a Sub-Contract? 





9 OUT OF 10 PEOPLE USE 





If you are, an advertising message published 


regularly each month in CONNECTICUT 





INDUSTRY, telling of your facilities and skills, 
should help your personal and direct mail 


efforts to secure some sub-contracts from the 





AS A BUYING GUIDE 






prime contractors in this state—the majority 











of whom are readers of this magazine. 





For full information about TRADE- 
MARK representation in any telephone directory 
in any area of the state or nation — wherever 
you dealers are located — just ask your local 
telephone business office to have a TRADEMARK 
representative get in touch with you. 











Closing date for copy is the first of each month preced- 


ing the month of issue. Write today for our low-cost 





advertising rates. 





CONNECTICUT INDUSTRY 
TSUOC OAL el mises ane 436 Capitol Avenue, Hartford, Conn. 
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Uarco’s modern Connecticut 
plant at Deep River. 


auseee ee» New England’s foremost producer 
of business forms 


Yes, Uarco located its New England plant in Connecticut to serve growing 
industry in that area with a full line of business forms—strip forms, 

control punched forms—carbonset and non-interleaved—forms for accounting, 
shipping, billing, delivering—forms for every business purpose. These 

forms save time, and money and effort for all of New England industry. 


These forms can save time, money and effort for you—and other 
progressive Connecticut firms. 







And the growing demands of Connecticut industries have led to a new 

addition to the big Deep River plant. New equipment has been installed. New 
procedures, new and vigorous thinking for these changing times. Yes, Uarco is 
growing ... is keeping pace with the new spirit of progress in Connecticut! 





















Uarco’s new facilities plus nearly sixty years of experience are 
yours to use. Do so. Just call a Uarco Representative, 
or write the factory, direct! 








E-Z-Out Forms 





Register Forms 


ee 


sing oblate UARCO INCORPORATED—DEEP RIVER, CONNECTICUT 


Recorder Register 





Factories also located in 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Chicago, Illinois 
Watseka, Illinois 

Oakland, California 


UARCO makes a business form for every business purpose 
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fo serve your industry 


North, East, South or West —T.A.D. Jones and Company’s trucks 
are constantly rolling with fuel for the fires of industry. 
Bunker “C” fuel oil, bituminous and anthracite coal — 


from one of the largest bulk storage plants in New England — 
are as handy to you as your telephone. 


Shipments 24 hours a day —by truck, rail and barge. 


T. A.D. Jones & Company, (nce. 


BRIDGEPORT 
Tel. 3-3123 


Serving Connecticut 
and Western Massa- 
chusetts since 1925 





NEW HAVEN 
Tel. 8-6103 








Salesman Wanted 


By GRAHAM H. ANTHONY,* Chairman, Colts Manufacturing Company 


A native of North Carolina, a graduate of its State 
College which later honored him with the degree of 
doctor of engineering, the writer of today’s Guest 
Editorial began his industrial career in Taunton, 
Mass., then joined the Gilbert Clock Company in 
Winsted after which he rose to top positions in the 
Hartford firms of the Allen Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Veeder-Root and Colt’s. He is a director of 
three banks, three insurance companies, two utilities 
and of several educational and social welfare insti- 
tutions. 


Re one a group of New England econ- 


omists were appointed to serve on a com- 

mittee by Leon Keyserling, chairman of the 
President’s Council of Economic Advisors, and a 
report was submitted regarding what they thought 
was wrong with New England, which, briefly sum- 
marized, found the. people of New England too 
self-reliant for their own or country’s good. They 
recommended that State and local governments ex- 
ploit all federal programs which might be helpful 
towards improving New England’s economy. 


The business reputation of the New England 
Yankee was firmly established long before the Wash- 
ington all-powerful central government was created, 
but during my 30-odd years as a citizen of New 
England, there have been many trends relative to 
the future of our section that have caused me grave 
concern. 


The major portion of our great textile industry, 
which only a few years ago was centered around Fall 
River and New Bedford, has definitely moved below 
the Mason and Dixon Line, and this trend is con- 
tinuing. 


Our shoe industry that made Brockton, Massachu- 
setts, for instance, such a successful industrial city has 
now found a permanent home in the Middle West. 


* * * 


Although some of our nationally known machine 


* Although our twenty-eighth guest editorial above was previously published 
by the Hartford Times, we are pleased to publish it as the author's choice 
contribution to our guest series. 





tool builders are still located in New England, further 
expansion of this industry continues up and down 
the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers. 


It is also surprising to learn of the number of small, 
but successful, insurance companies that have been 
organized in practically every State in the union dur- 
ing the past 25 years. 


World War II proved beyond any question that 
the average American workman, when given the 
drawings and the proper tools to work with, under 
capable supervision, can produce anything, anywhere, 
at any time, and the present thinking in Washington 
that a further dispersal of New England’s industries 
should be given careful consideration, does not im- 
prove our situation. 


In spite of the mistakes of my generation, the 
greatest being in the fields of spiritual and political 
security, I gather much hope regarding what can be 
done to save us from the tragedies predicted by the 
New England economists when we observe what the 
New England farmers, against their natural enemies 
—cold winters and rocky soils—have accomplished. 


* * * 


Ours is still a nation of free individuals who can 
reject tailor-made opinions, and the majority of 
American people realize that government can’t “give 
all” for people—it can only provide the opportunity 
so people can further their ambitions for themselves. 

The job ahead of us is difficult. Where we are 


weak, we must become strong. We must all do a 
better selling job for New England, telling of our 
advantages, and what we have to offer to the future 
welfare and happiness for those who wish to join us, 
and maintain our high standard of living in the 
thrifty manner in which it was secured. 


We still believe, I am sure, in the old adage that 
“God helps those who help themselves.” If we com- 
bine our efforts and believe in ourselves, surely these 
past trends can be stopped, and our abilities can be 
so recognized that any further thoughts of transport- 
ing our basic industries to other parts of the United 
States will be forgotten. 
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Seventy-Five Years At 
The Chase Company 


N THE 75 years since its founding, 
the Chase Brass & Copper Co. of 
Waterbury has grown with Con- 

necticut industry, in the spirit which 
Connecticut enterprise and integrity 
has made its reputation. 

The Chase Company, observing its 
75th Anniversary this year, began in 
Waterbury, where its main fabricating 
divisions and general offices are today. 
The company, known as the Water- 
bury Manufacturing Co., was incorpo- 
rated in January, 1876, with $25,000 
capital and the following officers: H. L. 
Hotchkiss, president; Augustus Sabin 
Chase, treasurer; and A. C. Northrop, 
secretary. A few years later, Augustus 
S. Chase became president; Henry Sa- 
bin Chase, his son, secretary and treas- 
urer; and Richard J. Ashworth, super- 
intendent. 

Waterbury history records the name 
Waterbury Manufacturing Co. having 
been used as far back as 1814, but the 
Chase Company had its origins in the 
U. S. Button Co., founded in 1837. 
This firm began business in a factory 
located on the west side of Union 
Square, later moving to the building 
on North Main Street which is now a 
part of the present Waterbury Manu- 
facturing Co., Chase’s product fabri- 
cating division. 

When the Waterbury Manufactur- 
ing Co. opened its doors for business, 
it had 24 employees to continue mak- 
ing the buttons for which its predeces- 
sor had established a wide market. In 
addition, a wide range of manufac- 
tured goods including umbrella furni- 
ture, upholstery trimmings, saddlery 
goods, patented novelties and brass 
castings were produced in the two 
diminutive buildings on North Main 
Street. At top speed, a water wheel 40 
feet high and 4 feet thick supplied its 
maximum 80 horsepower to more than 
fill the normal operating needs of the 
entire factory. A local historian also 
recorded that the Company maintained 
an office in New York “to look after 
the New York trade.” 

Upon the death of his father, Henry 
Sabin Chase succeeded to the presi- 
dency of the Company in 1896 and 
was largely instrumental in guiding it 





AUGUSTUS SABIN CHASE, 
Founder and First President. 


RICHARD C. DIEHL, 
Sixth President. 


through those early years of 80 horse- 
power operation into one of the largest 
consumers of brass in the United 
States. By 1896, the payroll boasted 
more than 500 employees. 

This fact was the actual reason for 
the construction, in 1900, of the Chase 
Rolling Mill—to insure the Waterbury 
Manufacturing Co. enough brass for its 
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rapidly expanding business. The mill 
was built next to the factory. This mill 
wasn't closed finally until 1947, when 
its Operations were consolidated with 
those of the Chase Metal Works Plant 
in the Waterville section of Water- 
bury. Construction of the Chase Metal 
Works Plant had been begun in 1910, 
and it stands today, more than a mile 
in length, as one of the largest and 
best-equipped brass mills in the world. 
The two Cleveland mills also produce 
enormous quantities of brass mill prod- 
ucts, making Chase one of the largest 
producers of brass mill products in the 
world. 


Construction of the Chase Com- 
pany’s general office at Waterbury, de- 
signed by famed architect Cass Gilbert, 
was completed between 1917-1919. 
Henry S. Chase never lived to see this 
dream realized, for he died a year be- 
fore the strikingly beautiful edifice 
was completed. 

Chase continued to expand in an- 
other direction’ under Frederick S. 
Chase, who then succeeded his brother 
to the presidency of the Company. In 
1921, warehouses were opened on the 
East and West Coasts, with Robert L. 
Coe (later President and then Chair- 
man of the Board) as Sales Manager. 
Soon warehouses were added at Cleve- 
land, New York and Boston, and the 
Company launched an extensive cam- 
paign across the nation for customers. 

In 1927, Chase took a step which 
was to launch it well on its way 
toward its present policy of distribut- 
ing the major part of its mill produc- 
tion through a well-integrated and far- 
flung system of branch sales forces and 
Company-owned warehouses. In that 
year, Chase acquired the business of 
the U. T. Hungerford Brass & Copper 
Co., the largest distributor of brass and 
copper products in the country. Hun- 
gerford’s main office and warehouse 
were at New York City, and it also had 
warehouses established at Cleveland, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
St. Louis. Hungerford’s warehouse 
facilities were merged with Chase, and 
in the same year Chase also opened 
new warehouses at Detroit, Chicago 
and New Orleans. Chase retained the 









































services of many highly experienced 
men from Hungerford, many of whom 
are still with Chase, including sales 
executives and branch managers. 

Another big step was taken in 1929, 
when Chase became a subsidiary of 
the Kennecott Copper Corporation, 
the world’s largest producers of copper 
and the largest producer of domestic 
copper in the United State. 

During World War II, Chase gained 
an enviable production record by not 
only winning the Army-Navy “E” 
award, but adding a total of five re- 
newal stars to the “E” pennant. 

Frederick S. Chase actually retired 
from active service with the Company 
in 1938, but retained the title of Presi- 
dent until 1940. From 1940 until Octo- 
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pi a 
ber, 1942, Charles E. Hart, then Exec- 
utive Vice-President, served as Chief 
Executive Officer of the Company, and 
in October, 1942, was elected Presi- 
dent. 

Robert L. Coe was elected President 
on Mr. Hart’s retirement at the end of 
1949. He continued as President until 
September 22, 1950, at which time he 
was elected Chairman of the Board of 
Directors, and Richard C. Diehl was 
elected President. 

At present, Chase maintains 23 
warehouses as follows: Atlanta, Geor- 
gia; Baltimore, Maryland; Boston, 
Mass.; Chicago, Ill.; Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Cleveland, Ohio; Dallas, Texas; De- 
troit, Michigan; Indianapolis, Indiana; 
Kansas City, Missouri; Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Minne- 
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THIRTY -THREE dis- 
tinct buildings are listed 
in the inventory of the 
Waterbury Manufactur- 
ing Company. The orig- 
inal buildings are shown 
(center) as they looked 
in 1897 when the com- 
pany was incorporated 
by A. S. Chase, H. L. 
Hotchkiss and A. C. 
Northrop. (Bottom) An 
aerial view of the Chase 
Metal Works plant in 
Waterville. 


apolis, Minn.; Newark, N. J.; New 
Orleans, La.; New York, N. Y.; Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Provi- 
dence, R. I.; St. Louis, Missouri; San 
Francisco, Calif.; Seattle, Wash., and 
Waterbury, Conn. There are also five 
sales offices: Albany, N. Y.; Denver, 
Colorado; Houston, Texas; Rochester, 
N. Y., and Washington, D. C. 

In addition to the Chase Metal 
Works Plant and Waterbury Mfg. Co. 
in Waterbury, Chase also operates as a 
division, the Noera Mfg. Co., which it 
purchased in 1909 and which manu- 
factures a fine line of oilers and pumps. 
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Underwood Celebrates 
50th Year In Hartford 


OPEN HOUSE GUESTS look on as em- 
ployees Henry Cadoret, William T. Gun- 
ning and George McDonald demonstrate 
the assembly of Underwood electric type- 
writers. (Top right) Vice President Donald 
S. Sammis greets Bishop Walter H. Gray, 
L. C. Stowell, President and P. D. Wagoner, 
Chairman, are shown at the left in the 
background. (Left) 50-year men Henry C. 
Baker, seated, and John G. Black, George 
Furnival, William Schafer and James Foley 
total up their combined years of service on 
an Underwood machine. (Below) Type- 
writers “Then and Now” are operated by 
Mrs. Grace Toccaline as “Miss 1901” and 
George L. Hossfield, ten times world cham- 
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NDERWOOD CORPORATION on 
| | September 19 and 20, 1951, 

held a two-day celebration to 
mark a half century of building Un- 
derwood Typewriters in Hartford, 
Connecticut. Philip D. Wagoner, 
Chairman of Underwood Corporation, 
stated in his announcement of this 
event that, “Underwood Corporation 
has been making its typewriters in 
Hartford for fifty years. The selection 
of this community has been justified 
many times over as we _ progress 
through the years. 





“Underwood is not only a part of 
the Hartford manufacturing commu- 
nity, but Underwood people are active 
in all phases of community life. We 
are proud that we have many second 


generation employees in our Hartford 
Works. 


“The Underwood, which was the 
first visible writing machine and which 
revolutionized the typewriter industry, 
was first made in a small shop in New 
York in 1895. Three years later, the 
plant was moved to larger quarters in 
Bayonne, New Jersey, and in June 
1901, all manufacturing activities were 
moved to the present site on Capitol 
Avenue in Hartford. In September, 
1901, full scale production was 
reached. 
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“Now, fifty years later, we are proud 
to observe this golden anniversary and 
welcome families of employees and 
guests. We hope your visit to Under- 
wood will be interesting and enjoy- 
able.” 

On the opening day 400 business 
and civic leaders of the Hartford area 
attended a preview luncheon and tour 
through the plant, where there was an 
exhibit of old and new business ma- 
chines and other of the company’s 
products in the world’s largest type- 
writer factory on Capitol Avenue. 

Governor John Lodge of Connecti- 
cut, and Mayor Cyril Coleman of Hart- 
ford, headed the list of those present at 
the opening day visit, and the guests 
included top management in almost 
every industrial firm in the area, as 
well as banks and insurance companies. 

Chairman Wagoner and L. C. Sto- 
well, Underwood's President, greeted 
all guests. Donald S. Sammis, Vice 
President, was General Chairman for 
the Golden Anniversary observance. 

Guests at the preview witnessed an 
exhibit of speed typing by George L. 
Hossfield, ten times world’s profes- 
sional champion typist and contrasted 
this with a demonstration on one of 
the first Underwood Typewriters pro- 
duced in Hartford in 1901. Mrs. 
Grace Toccaline, employed in the fac- 
tory Production Office, dressed in a 
1901 costume complete with straw 
bonnet and bow, operated the fifty year 
old machine. 

Another feature of the program was 
the recognition and award of watches 
to six Underwood employees who com- 
pleted fifty years of service. These in- 
cluded Paul Hubner, James E. Foley, 
Henry C. Baker, John G. Black, G. G. 
Furnivall and William A. Schafer. 

Among the guests at the head table, 
in addition to Governor Lodge, Mayor 
Coleman, Chairman Wagoner and 
President Stowell, were Bishop Wal- 
ter H. Gray, Bishop Henry J. O’Brien, 
and Federal Judge Raymond E. Bald- 
win. Also Louis G. Julihn of Hartford 
and J. G. Bradley of Boston, Under- 
wood Corporation directors, Mrs. John 
Lodge, J. L. Seitz, President of Under- 
wood Limited, Toronto, C. K. Wood- 
bridge, President of Dictaphone Cor- 
poration, F. U. Conard, President of 
Niles-Bement-Pond, L. E. Lentz and 
D. S. Sammis, Underwood Corporation 
Vice Presidents, and V. F. Schneble, 
Underwood Corporation Hartford 
Works Manager. 

On the following day, the Under- 
wood plant was open to the families 
of employees and guests from Hart- 


ford. More than 3,500 people visited 
the factory during this open house and 
saw how Underwood Electric, Stand- 
ard and Portable Typewriters are made. 
The company employs approximately 
5,500 people in Hartford, and in the 
last fifty years more than nine million 
typewriters of all types have been pro- 
duced there. This plant is the largest 
typewriter factory in the world, and 
one of the largest factories of any kind 
in the state of Connecticut. The vari- 
ous buildings occupy eight acres of 
ground and provide more than a million 
square feet of floor area. 

Among his remarks, Governor 
Lodge said, “I am sure that many of 
your workers, many of your foremen 
and officials of long service must be 
profoundly moved today at the thought 
of the changes which a half century 
has brought to them and to the world 
around them.” He also stated, “It is a 
source of much satisfaction to me to 
have the opportunity to join with the 
Underwood family in this celebration 
and to extend to you all our official 
greetings and good wishes.” 

Mayor Coleman stated, “I express 
the sincere wishes of the people of the 
city of Hartford to extend not only 
the congratulations for the present, but 
to leave with the hope that fifty years 
hence, we may all be here to celebrate 
the 100th anniversary of Underwood.” 


Mr. Wagoner, in his welcoming 
address, pointed out that, “Fifty years 
of growth and expansion is a remark- 
ably proud record comprising more 
than 18,000 days of progress. I won- 
der how many, if any, of the original 
workers in 1901 could have foreseen 
the strides of advancement that were 
in store for the growing organization. 
Imagine their surprise today if they 
could see this huge structure with its 
modern machinery. What a thrill they 
would get out of seeing the Under- 
wood All Electric Typewriter. Possibly 
they would not believe their eyes if 
they could see the results of their early 
efforts. That is the story of progress 
and Underwood is justly proud of its 
contribution to the advancement of 
America’s industrial growth.” 

Mr. Stowell pointed out that al- 
though the idea for the typewriter 
originated in 1714, when Queen Anne 
granted a patent to Henry Mill, it was 
not until 1895, “when John T. Under- 
wood produced the first front stroke 
visible writing machine that the in- 
dustry really got its start. All type- 
writers made today follow this prin- 
ciple of design. In fact, if it had not 
been for the visible typewriter of John 
T. Underwood, the typewriter would 
never have taken the place it has and 
the typewriter industry as we know it 
today could not have materialized.” 





THE DEVELOPMENT of the typewriter through the years is graphically displayed in 
this historical exhibit. 
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| ® OVER 700 INDUSTRIAL EXEC- (ff 
UTIVES listen intently as the eve- 


ning session got under way. (Right) 





The head table in Yale’s impressive 


a dining hall. 















THE SCENE for this year’s Annual 
Meeting, two of the beautiful build- 
ings of Yale University, Sprague 
Hall (above) where the afternoon 
session took place, and Woolsey Hall 
(right) which houses Yale Dining 
Hall where the dinner and evening 


sessions were held. 


O REFRESH the memories of those 

who attended this year’s Annual 

Meeting and to provide the essen- 
tial highlights of all features on the 
program for those who could not at- 
tend, CONNECTICUT INDUSTRY pub- 
lishes this review. It is hoped that all 
key executives in member companies 
will take “time out” to read the entire 
proceedings, particularly the condensed 
addresses of the speakers, and that this 
issue of CONNECTICUT INDUSTRY will 
be retained in the record files of all 
member companies for the valuable 
data it provides for management guid- 
ance and for use in preparing effective 
talks on behalf of preserving our Amer- 
ican freedoms. 


Business Session 


Promptly at 2:15 P. M., President 
A. V. Bodine called the business session 
of the 136th Annual Meeting to order 
in the auditorium of Sprague Hall, Yale 
University, Tuesday, September 11, 
1951. It marked the beginning of the 
third successive Annual Meeting the 
Association has been privileged to hold 
in the spacious Yale buildings. 

In less than 25 minutes reports were 
presented and acted upon as follows: 
Treasurer's Report, by John Coolidge, 
treasurer of the Association and presi- 
dent and treasurer of the Connecticut 


Manifold Forms Co., West Hartford; 
Budget Committee Report by Sidney A. 
Finer, vice president, Pond’s Extract 
Company, Clinton; and Nominating 
Committee Report by Wells C. Bates, 
chairman of the Nominating Commit- 
tee and general manager, C. J. Bates & 
Son, Chester. 

All reports and recommendations 
made by the treasurer and committee 
chairmen were approved and upon vote 
of the meeting the Secretary cast one 
ballot for the election of the following 
directors to serve for a term of four 
calendar years beginning January 1, 
1952: For director representing Hart- 
ford County, S. M. Cooper, president, 
Fafnir Bearing Co., New Britain, to suc- 
ceed John C. Cairns, president, The 
Stanley Works, New Britain; for direc- 
tor to represent Litchfield County, E. M. 
Jack, president, Union Hardware Co., 
Torrington, to succeed David Ayr, 
president and general manager, The 
Hendey Machine Co., Torrington; for 
a second director to represent Litchfield 
County, Robert L. Noble, president, 
The Dano Electric Co., Winsted, who 
is now serving out the unexpired term 
of William S. Lowe; for director to rep- 
resent Fairfield County, N. M. Mar- 
silius, Jr., president, The Producto Ma- 
chine Co., Bridgeport, to succeed Rob- 
ert B. Davis, vice president and general 
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manager, Raybestos Division, The Ray- 
bestos Manhattan, Inc., Bridgeport; for 
director-at-large, Harrison Fuller, presi- 
dent, The Fuller Merriam Co., West 
Haven, to succeed H. R. Giese, vice 
president and works manager, Sargent 
& Company, New Haven. 


Afternoon Features 


First to appear on the afternoon pro- 
gram was Dr. Edmund W. Sinnott, 
Dean, Yale University Graduate School, 
who delivered an inspirational address 
entitled “The Adventurous Mind.” A 
condensed version of his talk is repro- 
duced elsewhere in this review. 

Donald R. Richberg, Washington 
attorney, former Chief Counsel of the 
NRA and authority on labor legisla- 
tion, followed Dr. Sinnott on the pro- 
gram with a statesmanlike presentation 
of the issues which face this nation in 
the coming presidential election of 
1952. A condensed version of his ad- 
dress, “The Murder of a Candidate,” 
appears elsewhere in this review. 


Materials Handling 
Dramatization 


The final event of the afternoon was 
a dramatic presentation by Charles B. 
Elledge, manager of sales of the Ma- 
terials Handling Industries Section of 
the General Electric Company, Schenec- 
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tady, and his assistants, under the co- 
operative auspices of the Connecticut 
Light and Power Co., Connecticut 
Power Company, Hartford Electric 
Light Company and The United Illu- 
minating Company, all of whom 
worked with the General Electric Com- 
pany to produce the program. The 
hour-long program entitled “Materials 
Handling—Last Frontier of Cost Re- 
duction,” was introduced by C. A. Wil- 
liams, vice president of The United 
Illuminating Co., and director of the 
Association, who pointed out that un- 
der present operating conditions the 
proper use of materials handling equip- 
ment could release needed manpower 
for more important productive jobs. 

The program began with a 30-second 
sound record of wild Western music, 
noise and gunfire. This led into a short 
sound slide film showing how Pecos 
Pete relied on materials handling to 
reach a production peak. The purpose 
of this slide film was to convey the last 
frontier idea from a humorous approach 
to the serious part of the program. 

Mr. Elledge then gave the keynote 
portion of the program, showing how 
materials handling conserves precious 
production time. His talk was illustrated 
by lantern slides which included some 
showing equipment in use in a few Con- 
necticut factories. He made the point 
that improvement in application of ma- 
terials handling methods had not kept 
pace with the development of produc- 
tion machines, improved materials, and 
improved working conditions. He 





CHARLES B. ELLEDGE of General Electric Company was master of ceremonies at a 
colorful demonstration entitled ‘Materials Handling—Last Frontier of Manpower 
Savings.” 


pointed out that materials handling 
really adds nothing to the final value of 
the product produced. 

After Mr. Elledge’s introduction, 
three case histories showing how Gen- 
eral Electric Company has profitably 
solved some of its own materials 
handling problems were presented by 
the following men: R. R. Person, staff 
assistant to the manager of manufac- 
turing, Large Apparatus Division, 
Schenectady; R. J. Watkins, coordina- 
tor of cost reduction and control, Large 
Apparatus Division, Schenectady; and 
M. L. Levy, supervisor of transporta- 
tion, Schenectady. 

Mr. Levy added considerable humor 
and interest to the program by initially 
appearing as a carnival “pitch” man, 
claiming to show the audience that he 
had a lot of trick gadgets which would 
save the audience money. His “pitch” 
was interrupted by Mr. Person and Mr. 
Watkins in order for them to demon- 
strate that if the audience would use 
materials handling equipment they 
would be better off than by trying to 
follow any of the “pitch” man’s get 
rich quick schemes. 

Mr. Levy finally becomes convinced 
by listening to them that he would be 
better off to get out of his “racket” and 
become a materials handling man. He 
then gave the final talk to show how a 
manufacturer analyzes his production 
flow charts in order to install a good 
materials handling system. The three 
case stories described were as follows: 
“Handling Bar Stock,” describing a 
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PRESIDENT A. V. BODINE presided at 
the business meeting in the afternoon. 

AT THE afternoon session, Dr. Edmund 
W. Sinnott, Dean of the Yale Graduate 
School, spoke on “'The Adventurous Mind.” 


novel crane development for handling 
bar stock efficiently in confined areas; 
“Fork Truck Dispatch System,” describ- 
ing a telephone installation (at the 
General Electric Erie Works) used in 
the dispatching and direction of fork 
trucks to assure maximum utilization; 
and “Conveyorization at Hotpoint’— 
a motion picture made at the Hotpoint 

partment of the General Electric 
Company, illustrating the high degree 
of conveyorization utilized there. 

The program was concluded by Mr. 
Elledge’s summarization of what had 
been presented and his request for ac- 
tion on the part of the audience, to 
increase production, reduce manufac- 
turing cost, and conserve manpower by 
the use of modern electrically powered 
materials handling equipment. 

As usual, a sparse attendance of 
around 100 were in their seats at 
Sprague Hall auditorium when Presi- 
dent Bodine struck the gavel at 2:15 
P. M. to start the Business Session. 
Gathering momentum with each new 
feature of the program, the attendance 
reached an estimated 500 persons dur- 
ing the hour-long materials handling 
demonstration which began at 4:00 
P. M. 


Evening Session 


After the close of the entertainment 
hour, held at the St. Elmo Club from 
5:00 to 6:00 P. M., approximately 700 
representatives and guests of member 
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companies filed into the spacious Yale 
Dining Hall for the banquet dinner at 
6:30 P. M., and the beginning of the 
speaking program at 7:30 P. M. While 
the attendance in 1951 was around 200 
less than in 1950, the larger audience 
last year was due largely to the attend- 
ance of representatives from 306 com- 
panies who were awarded special cer- 
tificates for having been in business 50 
years or more. 


The invocation was given after head 
table guests had reached their places by 
Reverend William H. Alderson, pastor, 
First Methodist Church, Bridgeport, 
after which the audience stood at atten- 
tion during the playing of one stanza 
of our national anthem. 


Events following the dinner in- 
cluded: Introduction of head table 
guests; an address of welcome by Gov- 
ernor John Davis Lodge; President Bo- 
dine’s first annual report; introduction 
by Governor Lodge of Congressman 
Walter H. Judd over radio station 
WNHC, and the Connecticut State Net- 
work of six additional stations; and 
Congressman Judd’s hour-long address 
entitled “America’s Role in This Chang- 
ing World.” 


Because of the important nature of 
his talk, the first half hour of Congress- 
man Judd’s address was carried over the 
Connecticut State Network of stations 
as follows: WTHT, Hartford; WNHC, 
New Haven; WNAB, Bridgeport; 
WSTC, Stamford; WATR, Waterbury; 
WNLC, New London; WTOR, Tor- 
rington. Special credit is due to James 
T. Milne, general manager of Station 
WNHC, New Haven, for his diligent 
efforts in arranging to broadcast a por- 
tion of Congressman Judd’s statesman- 
like address as a public service to a 
state-wide radio audience. 


CONNECTICUT INDUSTRY also ac- 
knowledges, with thanks, on behalf of 
the Association, the splendid service 
rendered by each station in so unsel- 
fishly giving up one-half hour of its 
valuable time to broadcast the highlight 
feature of the Association’s evening 
session. 


The meeting was adjourned at 9:35 
P.M 


Following the usual practice, conden- 
sations of this year’s annual meeting 
addresses are published on the follow- 
ing pages. Because he spoke only from 
notes, Professor Sinnott has prepared 
his own condensation of a half hour 
talk. Congressman Judd’s condensation 
was prepared from the recording of his 
extemporaneous address made through 





FOUR NEW DIRECTORS were elected at the business meeting. (Left to right) Harri- 
son Fuller, president, The Fuller Merriam Company, West Haven; S. M. Cooper, presi- 
dent, The Stanley Works, New Britain; President Bodine; E. M. Jack, president, Union 
Hardware Co., Torrington; and N. M. Marsilius, Jr., president, Producto Machine Co., 


Bridgeport. 


the courtesy of the SoundScriber Cor- 
poration, New Haven. The addresses of 
Donald R. Richberg and President A. 
V. Bodine have been briefed from their 


prepared talks. Three dots (. . .) indi- 
cate portions eliminated in all talks 
except the summary prepared by Pro- 
fessor Sinnott. 


THE ADVENTUROUS MIND 


Summary of an Address by DR. EDMUND W. SINNOTT, 
Dean, Graduate School, Yale University 
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turers’ Association should meet at 

Yale for there should always be a 
close and friendly relationship between 
American universities and American 
industry. Yale is proud of her relations 
with the world of business. 

It is characteristic of man at his best 
that he is an adventurer, an explorer. 
He was long surrounded by the geo- 
graphical unknown and continually 
pushing out into it. The great ages in 
his history have been ages of explora- 
tion. Until recently he was always sur- 
rounded by unknown lands and seas 
and this fact greatly stimulated his 
imagination. This has been a very im- 
portant factor in our own country. One 
often hears of the economic importance 
of frontiers, but we sometimes forget 
how they have stimulated the minds 
of men. 


T IS appropriate that the Manufac- 





Geographical frontiers now are no 
more. Something precious, I think, has 
gone out of life with them. We need to 
find a “moral equivalent” for frontiers. 
This is what we actually have in scien- 
tific research. Scientists are the spiritual 
descendants of the old explorers. They 
are pushing out into the unknown, 
across frontiers beyond which lies not 
an undiscovered wilderness, but an un- 
discovered universe. 

These frontiers are familiar to us all 
—in astronomy, geology, chemistry, 
physics and biology. Exploring them is 
an exciting business, as any scientific 
investigator knows. This same sort of 
exploration goes on in other fields of 
scholarship, but it is perhaps partic- 
ularly evident in the sciences. 

The attitude thus developed is of 
great importance to mankind. Research 
looks forward, not back. It glimpses 
a vast undiscovered territory. It stimu- 
lates a dynamic attitude toward the 
future. Nothing is more fallacious than 
to think that we have reached the end 
of our development. This adventurous 
spirit affects not only the sciences, but 


carries over into industry, economics, 
sociology, and even religion. Man's 
future is unthinkably rich. New ideas, 
the results of exploratory adventure, 
are priceless. When we stop finding 
them, civilization will end. 

The university is the most produc- 
tive center of new ideas. This is be- 
cause of its freedom of research, of the 
congenial atmosphere it cultivates and 
the contacts there possible with other 
fields of work. 

The result of research in universi- 
ties is of importance to industry, too. 
It has practical value for, although 
many of these discoveries are in pure 
science, they finally find their way into 
important applications. Even more im- 
portant, however, is the fact that the 
university is a training ground for men 
who will be leaders of industry in the 
future. It is essential to bring them up 
in this stimulating atmosphere and to 
awaken their imagination. Our leaders 
of the next generation must be men 
who are not afraid of new ideas. 

Our universities face a troubled fu- 
ture, with which I think you are 


familiar. It costs much more to run 
them than it used to and their income 
is far less than it should be. Supporters 
of great wealth are almost lacking now. 
There are now two possible sources of 
support for universities—the govern- 
ment and industry. The former solu- 
tion to our problem is one which few 
of us would like to reach, but unless 
some other means can be discovered, 
we shall have to fall back on taxation 
as a last resort. The only way to save 
private colleges and universities from 
ultimate government control is to work 
out some statesmanlike means whereby 
industry can help them. 


Mr. Sloan's recent article in Colliers 
and Mr. Randall's in the Aflantic 
Monthly suggest how this can be done. 

Our universities need industry not 
only for its money, but for: its sym- 
pathetic counsel as part of the great 
American system. Industry and our 
universities are both adventurers to- 
gether in the great task of discovering 
how to gain a fuller life for man and 
thus to make ours a better world. 


THE MURDER OF A CANDIDATE 


Address at Afternoon Session by DONALD R. RICHBERG 


T IS my happy expectation that this 
speech will somewhere offend 
everyone. This is because I pro- 

pose to discuss the greatest weakness 
and danger of our democratic form of 
government. That weakness and dan- 
ger is shown in our universal habit of 
murdering all candidates for high pub- 
lic office. This is done, not by the 
comparatively humane destruction of 
the body, but by a continual battering 
of the mind which leaves the candi- 
date apparently alive but actually a 
mental ghost devoid of those courage- 
ous convictions which would make 
him capable and worthy of great lead- 
ership. . . 


In order, however, to have my can- 
did comments understood as a criticism 
of ourselves as citizens and not as per- 
sonal attacks upon the individuals 
whom we develop and then destroy as 
our leaders, I shall only identify the 
candidates as types. There will be for 
example The Governor, The Senator, 
The General, The Socializer and The 
Economizer. There are so many poten- 
tial candidates of each type that the 
discussion of a typical candidate need 


DONALD R. RICHBERG 


not be regarded as the criticism of any 
particular person. 

The first demand upon every candi- 
date is that he shall be a miracle 
worker; and if he is not willing to 
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promise this he might as well not run 
for office. Of course no one expects 
him to achieve all his promised mir- 
acles, but each voter must be made to 
feel that the promise in which he is 
most interested will be fulfilled. 

In foreign affairs the President must 
promise to lead us toward World Gov- 
ernment with a peaceful sharing of 
earth’s resources by all nations; and yet 
promise to preserve a free, independ- 
ent United States with the highest 
standard of living on earth. 

In domestic affairs the President 
must promise to lead us into social 
security for everyone regardless of his 
contribution to social welfare; and yet 
promise to preserve the freedom of 
private enterprise and the incentives of 
self-advancement. 

He must promise high prices to the 
farmers, high wages to industrial work- 
ers, and low prices to both as con- 
sumers, so that everyone can sell his 
labor high and buy the products of 
labor low. A favorite device to accom- 
plish that miracle is to increase taxes 
so that the government can pay the 
high prices that no one else can afford 





to pay and the private citizen will not 
have enough money to buy the things 
he can’t afford to buy. 


The President must promise to pre- 
vent inflation; and yet promise to print 
and spend more and more government 
money, which is the irresistible cause 
of inflation. 


The President must denounce all 
large profit-makers as selfish exploiters 
of the workers and consumers; and yet 
make sure that this profit-making con- 
tinues so that the government can col- 
lect billions of dollars from those tax- 
payers who are a voting minority. 


The President must attack vigorously 
all business monopolies because they 
restrain competition and raise prices; 
and at the same time he must support 
enthusiastically the labor union monop- 
olies which are the most powerful 
organizations to restrain competition 
and to raise prices that we have evet 
known. 


In a word, the President must be a 
cynical deceiver of the masses of the 
voters, or else he must be a self- 
deceived, wishful thinker who has so 
little understanding of economic laws 
that he believes they can be nullified by 
legislative acts. Strange to say there are 
thousands of men who laugh at the 
story of King Canute commanding the 
ocean tides to recede, who will sol- 
emnly advocate the use of an Act of 
Congress to reverse irresistible eco- 
nomic tides. There are even sycophant 
economists who will tell President Ca- 
nute that the way to prosperity lies in 
spending more than your income. . 


Likewise today the people should be 
told that the winning of the unde- 
clared, but desperately dangerous, war 
in which we are now engaged, with its 
necessarily vast expenditures, must 
bring more inflation. They should be 
told that to ward off disaster there must 
be an end of luxurious government, a 
curtailment of political philanthropy, 
a pause in calf-killing for prodigal sons 
and daughters, and the actual sacrifice 
by all Americans of a substantial por- 
tion of their previous standard of 
living. 

To promise today to any segment of 
the American people an advance in 
their standard of living while propos- 
ing to arm the nation and prepare for 
the costliest war ever waged, is either 
supreme folly or sheer hypocrisy. Any 
intelligent and honest leadership would 
be forced to tell the American people 
that the time for “austerity” has come 
to us. If we are not to shed more blood, 


at least there must be more sweat and 
tears for all of us. In the face of the 
greatest national insecurity which this 
generation has ever known, political 
promises of more social security and 
an ever rising and spreading prosper- 
ity, sound like the chattering of happy 
imbeciles or the bombast of concience- 
less demagogues. 

What should the people be told by 
the candidates for the Presidency in 
1952 who have enough brains, enough 
honesty and enough courage to be 
worthy of that high office? They 
should be offered a program that might 
make sense—not one that is plainly 
nonsensical. 

If the candidate does not believe in 
the imminence and gravity of the men- 
ace of war—he can candidly and 
courageously advocate a great reduc- 
tion in military expenditures. If he is 
also a socializer and federal spender, 
he can promise to keep on taxing 
people to the limit so that the govern- 
ment can spend all their surplus funds 
for them. If, on the other hand, he 
believes in individual liberty and local 
self-government, he can promise to 
present something like a pre-World 
War budget to the next Congress plus 
only a few billions to service and grad- 
ually reduce the national debt. 

If a candidate believes that adequate 
preparation to fight a Third World 
War is the only way, either to prevent 
the war or to win it if it be forced 
upon us, then he cannot honestly and 
courageously offer any program except 
that of a reduced standard of living 
and an equality of sacrifice for Amer- 
icans as long as we must make and 
maintain our nation as one impreg- 
nable fortress of freedom in a world 
menaced by tyranny on the march to 
conquest. 

If a candidate believes that we must 
not only prepare to defend our own 
land, but must also aid remote, poten- 
tial allies to defend themselves, he 
should honestly and courageously esti- 
mate the ultimate cost of that aid in 
dollars and men dedicated to foreign 
service. He cannot honorably ease the 
American people through small initial 
contributions into an ever rising scale 
of enormous spending abroad that will 
mean a steadily falling standard of liv- 
ing at home. 

If a candidate believes in World 
Government he should honestly and 
courageously tell the people that World 
Government means the gradual de- 
struction of self-government in the 
United States, just as the centralization 
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of government in Washington has 
meant the gradual destruction of local 
self-government in the separate states. 


These are a few examples of what 
the people should be told by a candi- 
date. But, what will The Governor, 
The Senator, The General, The So- 
cializer or The Economizer actually tell 
them? Any one of these may start out 
boldly, seeking to gain a following by 
showing a masterful will to win nobly 
by a bold disregard for cautious advice 
and time-serving tactics. To use a 
homely metaphor the candidate may 
stride to the plate swinging a heavy bat 
and determined to bang out a home 
run. But his manager will whisper to 
him: “You can’t risk flying out. You're 
a good bunter and a fast runner, so just 
bunt and scuttle for first base. Watch 
for a chance to steal second. With good 
luck you can be sacrificed to third. 
Then you can come home on a long 
fly or a slow grounder. You may not 
be a hero, but you must get home. 
That's the way we win this game.” 


There is the keynote of the cam- 
paign: “to win the game.” The candi- 
date must play to win the game. The 
rabid partisans in the bleachers want 
their team to win the game. There is 
little glory in defeat and the spoils of 
office go to the winner. No candidate 
is free to run his own race for himself 
—to a deserved victory or a noble 
defeat. He is running for the party. 
And what is the party? 

The party today is a conglomeration 
of discordant pressure groups. It is for 
everything that will bring large blocks 
of votes and against nothing that is 
popular. So far as it is possible to 
straddle the issues, that strategy must 
be followed, because both major parties 
are straddling parties. . . 


There is one possible escape from 
this prospect of unprincipled political 
parties and futile candidates. It would 
be found in the one decisive issue 
which would divide the voters along 
the line of a political principle which 
political leaders could honestly and 
courageously declare and maintain. 
That would not be any meaningless 
division into “conservatives” and “lib- 
erals.” The conservative wants all the 
“progress” that the liberal promises to 
achieve. The liberal wants all the en- 
joyments that the conservative insists 
should be retained. Men do not differ 
politically because of a different ulti- 
mate aim, because all except hopeless 
misanthropes want to see mankind 
make progress. They do differ funda- 
mentally and always have differed on 





the basic question as to whether prog- 
ress is most surely made by human 
beings in voluntary cooperation or 
under compulsion. The socializers turn 
to government as the most powerful 
means ever devised for compelling men 
to work together for a common aim. 
The anti-socialists turn away from gov- 
ernment as the most dangerous means 
ever devised for destroying the self- 
developing incentives, freedom and 
self-reliance, through which individuals 
advance themselves and humankind. 

Long before Socialism as we know 
it today was a political creed the 
struggle between Individualists and 
Master Men was carried on in tribes, 
communities and nations of slowly 
maturing human beings. Chiefs and 
patriarchs, lords and princes, hierar- 
chies, and dynasties of kings claiming 
divine authority, sought in turn to rule 
larger and larger domains. The masses 
of the people were assumed to be the 
obedient servants of superior classes. 
Slave revolts, the emergence of free 
citizens, gave indications that below 
the glittering surface of society, in dark 
and muddy depths, were suppressed 
energies and ambitions struggling for 
release. Then when a new world was 
discovered, beyond once forbidding 
oceans, these long submerged humans 
rose from ignominy, broke away from 
bondage to hereditary ruling classes, 
and began to create a new world of 
individualists, each man relying more 
and more upon himself for his own 
support in his pursuit of his own 
happiness. 

Gradually came to awakening minds 
the greatest political discovery of all 
time which was that self-government 
is the best government to promote the 
progress of a people, just as self-control 
is the best control to insure the prog- 
ress of an individual. The greatest po- 
litical invention of all time was the 
scheme of self-government embodied 
in the Constitution of the United 
States. Our Constitution provided self- 
government, not because the people 
elected their public officials, but be- 
cause their public officials were denied 
the power to rule their lives. They 
were given only limited powers to 
establish and maintain an orderly con- 
duct of citizens in their relations and 
associations with one another, so that 
in a peaceful society the people could 
work together voluntarily, or work 
separately, for their own advancement 
and the welfare of their associates. 
“The best government is the least 
government” was the animating spirit 


of the nation created in 1787. 

This nation grew and prospered be- 
yond all precedent in the political faith 
of Individualism. In this faith, the 
American people have become the 
most fortunate people on earth, just 
because they have been the freest 
people. Now their faith is challenged 
by the fanatical revival of an old dis- 
credited faith in Master Men, which is 
given a new deceptive name: Social- 
ism. In that faith the peoples of nation 
after nation have become in half a cen- 
tury the most unfortunate people on 
earth, because they have become en- 
slaved to Government monsters of their 
own creation. 

Whether we are to follow other na- 
tions down the socialist path to de- 
gradation, down which we have been 
going in recent years, or whether we 
shall reject the leadership of The So- 
cializers and find and follow the leader- 
ship of wholehearted Individualists, 
could be and ought to be the Great 
Issue of 1952. If that issue were made 
and honestly fought, 1952 would be 
the year of a Great Decision. If the 
issue is not made and fought we shall 
continue drifting down the road of 
degradation. . . 


The best hope of survival among the 
socializers today apparently lies in 
using pressure groups within both 
parties to advance socialistic programs 
gradually, but also by adroit compro- 
mising to hold them back so as not to 
arouse too much resistance until, bit 
by bit, the political morphine habit has 
taken hold and a majority of the people 
no longer care for self-respecting inde- 
pendence but will sell their last thread- 
bare garments of personal freedom for 
those soothing promises of security. 

Compromising is what appeals to all 
party managers and regular candidates 
as the ultimate in political wisdom. A 
half-way reform encourages the re- 
formers and mollifies their opponents. 
It is more difficult to retain public 
office after achieving a reform, which 
is usually disappointing, than after fail- 
ing because of the alleged opposition 
of evil men and “special interests” 
which the politician can promise to 
overcome in his next term. With this 
pessimistic preparation for estimating 
the probable virtues of the party pro- 
grams and leaders of 1952, it seems 
time for a brief review of the typical 
candidates, one of whom is likely to 
emerge as your candidate or mine. 


The Candidates 


First let us consider THE GOVERNOR 
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who is always a “safe” candidate. Hav- 
ing been Governor of a populous state, 
he is well trained in the political art of 
bold platitudes and cautious commit- 
ments. He promises the ultimate 
achievement, but leaves the timing and 
methods of performance to the hopeful 
imaginations of both radicals in a hurry 
and slow moving conservatives. He 
seeks to be the darling of the independ- 
ent voters who are not violently for or 
against anything but always looking 
for a happy compromise between emo- 
tional desires and reasonable fears. He 
will advocate reduced expenses of gov- 
ernment and the expansion of social 
services, with equal fervor. He will 
preach local self-government and in- 
creased federal aid and control of local 
projects, in the same sermon. Having 
had no responsibility for our foreign 
relations his statesmanlike, although 
confusing, espousal of both World 
Government and America First policies 
will not be embarrassed by any record 
and will simply indicate an open mind 
which both nationalists and inter- 
nationalists can plan to occupy in the 
future. 

The Governor will be a “safe” can- 
didate. He will not force the voters to 
decide the Great Issue—which should 
be decided in the campaign of 1952. 
He will not be mentally murdered by 
the pressure groups. He has long since 
become a mental ghost. 

THE SENATOR has most of the ad- 
vantages of The Governor as a “safe” 
candidate. He too is well trained in the 
art of appealing to the partisans on 
both sides of a political issue and to 
the bewildered voters recorded by the 
poll takers as having “no opinion.” But 
The Senator has had to talk and vote 
on foreign relations and on laws in- 
tended to centralize and socialize our 
internal government. He has had to 
reveal on many occasions whether he 
was still a man of strong convictions 
and resolute courage or whether he had 
succumbed to the battering of pressure 
groups and become a mental ghost. If 
he is still mentally alive he may not be 
a very “safe” candidate because he 
might think that it was more impor- 
tant to force a decision of the Great 
Issue of 1952 than to win the election. 
But nothing is more important to a 
party than to win the election. 

We may assume that if The Senator 
is nominated by his party it will not 
be because he is expected to fight to 
the death for his personal convictions 
on the Great Issue, but because the 
party thinks he can win the election. 





The party managers must then believe 
that, under the tremendous pressures 
upon a candidate who understands that 
he must win, he will lose control of his 
own mind and become the sort of men- 
tal ghost that it is safe to have in the 
White House. Party managers do make 
mistakes. If The Senator is nominated, 
voters who believe that he thinks with 
them on the Great Issue can only hope 
that his mind will be able to live 
through the campaign. 


THE GENERAL is not a “safe” candi- 
date. He has not been trained to adapt 
his thinking to the supreme need of 
winning an election. But he has been 
disciplined throughout his life to carry 
out the orders of his superior in com- 
mand. Will he, or can he, assume the 
responsibility of ultimate leadership, 
the final determination of a political 
policy, the organization and direction 
of a political machine to carry out that 
policy which has the support of his 
inner convictions as to the government 
that will best serve the welfare of his 
fellow citizens? What are his inner 
convictions? 


These are momentous questions. The 
General has the life long habit of pre- 
cise expression, careful planning and 
intelligible orders. He may intend to 
confuse and mislead the enemy but he 
must make his objectives and his di- 
rections clear to those who follow his 
leadership. The morale of his army, its 
will to win, must be created and main- 
tained. In a pitched battle on the Great 
Issue of 1952 The General might be a 
great leader. But if The General as a 
candidate for President were to make 
himself acceptable to the unprincipled 
politicians of both major parties then 
he should be regarded as just another 
political log-roller who is not even well 
trained for that Machiavellian occu- 
pation, 


THE SOCIALIZER is a candidate who 
is swimming or floating in a political 
tide that has been rolling in to our 
shores for so many years that canny 
politicians have come to believe that it 
will never recede—or at least not in 
the next election, which is always their 
major concern. The Socializer has one 
political remedy for every economic or 
social or moral problem. Pass a law to 
make people prosperous, or happier or 
more virtuous; and then tax the people 
and spend their money for them to 
achieve these desirable ends. “Let the 
Government do unto you what you 
won't do unto yourselves,” is his polit- 
ical Golden Rule. If prices for farm 
products or wages for labor are too 


low, the Government will raise prices 
and wages. If the cost of living then 
goes higher and higher, as of course it 
will, and the Government can’t hold it 
down, even by statistics, then the Gov- 
ernment will help the farmers and the 
workers raise their prices and wages 
again. All deficits in the pocketbooks 
of the voters will be made up by the 
Government through “deficit financ- 
ing.” The perils of inevitable inflation 
will be averted by more inflation. For- 
tunately for the Socializer there is now 
always the excuse of war or the prep- 
aration for war to justify high taxes 
and huge expenditures of public money 
with which to maintain “full employ- 
ment.” As long as the balloon of gov- 
ernment spending can be kept inflated 
the people can enjoy “pie in the sky.” 
The Socializer does not appeal only 
to the material desires of the voters. 
The virtue of a paternal government 
expands beyond merely satisfying 
fleshly hungers. It promises relief to 
the emotional discontents that have 
afflicted men and women ever since 
they were unfortunately created with 
differing physical and mental abilities. 
All the social discontents resulting 
from these differences are now to be 
eliminated by government, which will 
pass laws under which there will be no 
champions or prize winners in sport 
or business—no acknowledged and re- 
warded superiors in any human activ- 
ity, except possibly in politics. Of 
course in politics a man is ostensibly 
engaged in serving his fellowmen and 
a superior servant can be tolerated. 
Indeed, he must be tolerated just like 
a good cook because if you can’t cook 
your own meals you either tolerate a 
masterful cook or you don’t eat. 


The Socializer is a sure candidate in 
1952, because the political problem of 
having government assure satisfaction 
of all the material needs of the people, 
combined with the social, moral pro- 
gram of depressing all human beings 
to a common level has an irresistible 
appeal. It appeals not only to all per- 
sons of limited ability but also to many 
fortunate, or nominally superior, per- 
sons who hate snobbery and worldly 
pride and believe that all men should 
walk humbly in the sight of the Lord. 


Finally we come to THE ECON- 
OMIZER. Will he make and fight the 
Great Issue? If he is only an opponent 
of careless spending, graft and ineffi- 
ciency the answer is an emphatic “No!” 
The Great “Economy” Issue is not 
whether government shall be efficient or 
wasteful. It is whether government shall 
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protect or destroy a free economy. The 
Great Issue is whether government shall 
protect Individualism—the faith of self- 
respecting free men, or force upon us 
Socialism—the creed of those who wish 
to become rulers of an all powerful 
state, which is acceptable only to those 
who are willing to be their servants. 
The Great Issue lies between those who 
have a faith in the God who created 
them and made each one responsible 
for his own welfare and salvation, and 
those who preach worship of a God 
whom they have themselves created and 
named the State. This inanimate State 
is simply a pagan idol, an artifice of 
jealous, greedy theocrats who demand 
unending sacrifice and subservience as 
the price of a miserable livelihood and 
a worthless salvation. 

THE ECONOMIZER may have some 
understanding of this issue. His hatred 
of waste and theft will help him to 
learn quickly that State Socialism is 
simply legalized waste of individual 
energy and theft of individual gains. 
If he is more devoted to his country 
than to any political party he might be 
a good candidate, if he has the mental 
stamina to survive the campaign. 


How the Great Issue May Be 
Fought 


What is necessary today, in order to 
make and fight out the Great Issue, is 
a frontal, all-out attack upon the whole 
theory that Government is the fit in- 
strument through which a people can 
make progress. The basic theory of 
Socialism is that men should be com- 
pelled to do what governmental plan- 
ners decide is best and right for them 
to do to advance themselves and their 
neighbors. This is the exact opposite 
of the theory of individual liberty and 
self-government. It is regrettable but 
necessary that Government should be 
used to compel some men not to do 
what is generally accepted as intolerably 
wrong. But government should never 
make conduct legally wrong which is 
not commonly regarded as an intolerable 
interference with the freedom of others 
to pursue happiness individually, or in 
voluntary association with their fel- 
lows, in a peaceful and orderly society. 
To give any ruling class the power to 
decide what is best and right for in- 
dividuals to do for the good of society 
is to assume that some men possess a 
wisdom beyond the finite power of any 
man. Only a fool will think that he can 
play God successfully. . . 

There may be little hope that the 

(Continued on page 68) 








ADDRESS OF WELCOME* 


Delivered at the Evening Session by JOHN DAVIS LODGE, Governor of Connecticut 


R. PRESIDENT, officers and 
members of the Manufac- 
turers’ Association of Con- 

necticut, distinguished guests: 

It is indeed a pleasure to have an 
opportunity to address a gathering in 
which I see so many friends and old 
acquaintances. .. Your association, like 
all such groups, exists, as I can well 
understand, for the protection of the 
interests of its members. That is as it 
should be. I have been struck, however, 
by the enlightened attitude of many of 
your leaders. Men like Al Bodine are 
commendably aware, not alone of the 
problems of the members of the asso- 
ciation, but also of the problems of 
government, and of the direction and 
nature of the general public interest 
involved. They realize where the larger, 
the ultimate interests of its members 
lie... 

It is indeed a short-sighted type of 
management which would hold that its 
only responsibility is its obligation to 
its stockholders. Most assuredly, from 
your own records, I know that many of 
you in this room would roundly dispute 
such a barren contention. First of all, 
there is the long established tradition 
in Connecticut of concern by employers 
for the well-being of employees, a tradi- 
tion which has borne fruit in keeping 
our State relatively free from the labor 
problems which have unhappily dis- 
turbed other regions. Secondly, there 
has been a steadily developing aware- 
ness among leaders in Connecticut in- 
dustry and business of their responsi- 
bility to the community. With that 
principle I know that we are all in 
substantial agreement because what 
happens to the community inevitably 
affects and conditions the success of a 
manufacturing or business enterprise. . . 

When I returned to my office last 
week, one of the first things brought to 
my attention was the report made by 
the Manufacturer's Association on the 
work of the Connecticut General As- 
sembly of 1951. Reading that excel- 
lently compiled booklet, I was im- 
pressed by its relative objectivity. Of 
course, here and there it contains some 
acid editorial comment, and in one spot 


* For lack of space portions of the address were 
déleted. 





GOVERNOR JOHN DAVIS LODGE 


1 thought I detected a bit of sly, dry 
humor at the expense of the administra- 
tion, but by and large, it is an admirably 
factual exposition of what happened on 
Capitol Hill this year. . . 

I should like to think that as time 
progresses, an organization of such 
scope and influence as yours would find 
means increasingly of widening its ac- 
tivities and its objectives. I should like 
to see the great talent and the capacity 
for civic accomplishment which are 
represented in your membership ex- 
tended to cover a broad range of public 
problems. There is an infinite oppor- 
tunity for sound achievement in the 
economic, social and political fields. 

It is well that this potentiality exists, 
for we who are entrusted with the 
affairs of government have much that 
we can profitably learn from you whose 
training and background lie in the field 
of hard-headed management of practi- 
cal enterprise. . . You, too, I suggest, 
can draw valuable lessons from those 
who successfully conduct the affairs of 
government. For it must be obvious to 
the sensible and discerning citizen that 
government, under our representative 
system, is a highly complex art. Most 
assuredly, men of your talents and ex- 
perience recognize that the problems of 
government require for their proper 
solution not only the practical approach 
which you use in many of your business 
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relationships, but also methods and 
techniques which in the business field 
might be considered unnecessary, ob- 
lique and even tiresome. . . 


The better that men of good will in 
government and men of good will in 
business and industry can come to un- 
derstand one another's problems, the 
surer it is that these problems can be 
solved not only for the good of the 
groups concerned, but for the well- 
being of our State as a whole. You 
gentlemen hold in a sense an economic 
trusteeship, even as my associates and 
I in State office hold a political trustee- 
ship. Thus a mandate for public service 
lies upon each of our groups. . . 


We in government need and will 
welcome the aid of your proven capac- 
ity for leadership and for resolute ac- 
complishment. You are ably carrying 
on the great traditions established by 
your forebears in Connecticut industry, 
by the hard-headed, hard-working, in- 
genious men and women whose thrift, 
whose vision and whose energy helped 
to make our State a great arsenal of the 
nation. 


Our system of government functions 
effectively in proportion as our citizens 
participate in politics. The best way to 
discourage sordid attitudes and demo- 
gogic practices is not to retire derisively 
to the sidelines but rather to plunge 
into the political melee and endeavor to 
influence the party of your choice in the 
direction in which you feel lies the es- 
sential welfare of our people. Freedoms 
cannot exist without responsibilities. 
Indeed it may be said that it is, to a 
large extent, because of our failure to 
discharge our responsibilities in peace- 
time that we are compelled to do our 
duty in war or perish. We must then 
impose disciplines upon ourselves in 
order to avoid the imposition of disci- 
plines upon us by a conquering power. 
Every man, woman and child in this 
country feels the impact of the political 
decisions which are made by those in 
public office. You cannot avoid being 
either the victims or the beneficiaries of 
these decisions. But you can influence 
these vital determinations by playing a 
vigorous and thoughtful part in the 
political life of our State and nation. . . 


In a world so greatly contracted by 
science, what happens in Europe or 
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Asia has an inexorable impact on us in 
the United States. Our international 
relations can no longer be the concern 
of the relatively few. They are of vital 
significance to every resident of every 
town and hamlet in the land. If we had 
no other proof of this, the casualty lists 
from our Korean operations would 
quickly convince us that the foreign 
policy of this nation is not an academic 
matter, but a question of vital personal 
significance to every American. 

No State, no community, can build 
a wall around itself and pretend that 
international affairs are somebody else's 
business. Today our relations with the 
rest of the world are of the deepest im- 
portance to the American citizen. It has 
been a source of great satisfaction to me 
to note that in Connecticut my fellow- 
citizens, who long have shown an ex- 
emplary concern with public affairs on 
the State and local level, are indicating 
an increasing practical interest in our 
foreign relations. 

By seeking to inform himself on the 
course of our relations with other gov- 
ernments, the American citizen is 
thereby enabled to develop an informed 
opinion. Such opinion when backed by 
a widespread interest is certain to be 
felt by those who are entrusted with the 
shaping of our international policy. 
This is an important development 
which is certain to have a healthful in- 
fluence on the conduct of our foreign 
affairs. It should be encouraged in every 
community. 


Never since this nation was founded 
has there been such a magnificent op- 
portunity for service and leadership as 
lies before us today. If we fail to grasp 
that opportunity our failure will be as 
final as the opportunity is fleeting. If we 
fail America fails. If America fails then 
western civilization with all its culture 
and capacity for growth will be swal- 
lowed up in the maw of godless Soviet 
aggression. 


Accordingly, we are faced with ex- 
citing opportunities for service to man- 
kind which are equalled only by our 
responsibilities in this trembling hour 
of destiny. 


This is the time for concerted and 
resolute action. We shall not measure 
up to the challenge facing us without 
generating in our own land the great 
motive moral forces which for so many 
decades have guided our people on- 
ward on their great adventure. We 
know that our material world will 
crash in splinters around us unless it has 
some lofty thoughts to hold it up. There 
is a need for unity, yes, but there is an 


even greater need for the spiritual fer- 
vor, the deep convictions without 
which we cannot emerge victorious. 
Peace is a product of strength; war is a 
derivative of weakness. Our salvation 
lies in a dynamic faith in freedom. It 
lies in our determination not to yield 
or to be overcome. It is inherent in our 
resolve to ignite throughout the free 
world the temper, the energy and the 
zeal, which alone can bring us peace. 
We have the will; we have the vigor; 


we have the talent to match the con- 
summate leadership the towering chal- 
lenge of our time—the challenge to 
marshal America’s vast moral and physi- 
cal resources into a mountain of na- 
tional strength. Let us build a citadel 
against which any storm of foreign ag- 
gression would rage in vain, a citadel 
of dynamic power around which, while 
as yet there is time, the free world can 
rally to redeem our turbulent and tragic 
century. 


The President’s Report 


Delivered at the Evening Session by A. J. Bodine, President, 


Manufacturers Association of Connecticut 


ouR- Excellency, Governor 
Y Lodge, Reverend Alderson, Con- 
gressman Judd, honored guests, 

and fellow manufacturers. 

As I come to bat on this platform, 
for the first time as your president, I 
wish to pass along your thanks and 
that of my fellow officers and board 
members to President Griswold and 
all other members of the official Yale 
family and to those who have so ably 
assisted them to extend such outstand- 
ing hospitality to our Association 
members and guests. Believe me when 
I say we are most grateful and deeply 
appreciative of your many courtesies 
to us... 

Largely because of the excellent 
work of my predecessors in office and 
the consistent efforts of the Associ- 
ation’s officers, directors, committee 
members and staff, I am able to report 
to you that our Association has now 
reached its all-time peak of member- 
ship with 1,225 companies affiliated as 
members at the close of my first eight 
months in office. The fact that such 
growth was attained by consistent day- 
to-day effort to serve its membership 
rather than by any spectacular cam- 
paigns, attests, in practical terms, to the 
value set by industrialists of the state 
upon the wide range of services ren- 
dered to them. 

In keeping with my desire for brev- 
ity, I will submit only a few highlights 
of our activities during 1951, and then 
hasten on to make some observations 
and recommendations concerning cer- 
tain situations in our state and nation. 


Mobilization Services 


In a very real sense Joe Stalin is 
responsible for a large amount of Asso- 
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ciation service that has been rendered 
to members since last September, for 
had it not been that his planning 
called for the invasion of South Korea 
in June, 1950, there would have been 
no Defense Production Act passed by 
the Congress and no confusing price, 
wage and salary, and materials controls 
following in its wake to confound in- 
dustrial employers of the state. In order 
to gear the Association’s activities to 
your needs, a Production Controls Man- 
ual service was started last September 
upon the passage of the Defense Pro- 
duction Act, just as a similar service was 
rendered throughout World War II. 
To date over 400 pages of regulations, 
rulings, amendments and explanations 
have been mailed to members to keep 
them informed on the most essential 
phases of the Price and Wage and 
Salary Controls and the Priority and 
CMP programs. Every man and woman 
on the Association’s staff has been en- 
gaged in some phase of this effort to 
keep you informed by bulletins, letters, 
telephone and telegraph. And it is no 
secret that better than 60% of the time 
of the staff is now required to render 
this type of information during this so- 
called “cold war” period as compared 
to 90% during the hot period of 
World War II. 

Beyond that, the constant flow of 
Association material has aimed at keep- 
ing you informed concerning matters 
vital to manufacturing industry. 


The General Assembly 


As always, legislative years are diffi- 
cult ones. They are full of anxiety and 
tension, lest we fail to properly impress 
our lawmakers with the vital impor- 
tance of safeguarding the welfare of 








Connecticut's industries, who now em- 
ploy over 50% of the approximately 
800,000 persons gainfully employed in 
the state. This year’s regular session of 
the General Assembly was no excep- 
tion. In fact, the tension at times was 
even greater than normal. 

The wonder of it is that the situ- 
ation was not even worse, with the two 
leading political parties competing 
with each other for credit in creating a 
more “beneficent state” with taxpayers’ 
money, rather than addressing them- 
selves to the real problem of how to 
encourage greater production and 


larger payrolls to improve the economic 
welfare of the citizens of Connecticut. 
respect Governor Lodge's 


While I 


to our relatively high labor costs, but 
also bodes ill for the future of the state. 
In fact, the recent report by the Com- 
mittee on the New England Economy 
labels restrictions on working condi- 
tions, relatively high labor costs, high 
cost of social legislation and higher 
taxes than exist in several other com- 
petitive regions as deficiencies in our 
economy which should be remedied. 
Your Association and many of its 
members have repeatedly brought these 
disadvantages to the attention of the 
General Assembly each legislative year. 
Despite our best efforts, which may 
have slowed the process, the trend 
toward the “welfare state” rather than 
toward the welfare of Connecticut citi- 
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(Left to right) are A. S. Redway, vice president and Hon. Walter H. Judd. 


honest view that platform pledges to 
the people should be kept, yet I sub- 
mit, with equal candor, that the long- 
range welfare of Connecticut should 
take precedence over redeeming ill- 
conceived party pledges, especially 
when the governor of the state is 
credited with having no part in pre- 
paring them... . 

The fact that industry was not fur- 
ther discouraged by the legislation 
passed by the 1951 session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly was due largely to dis- 
agreement between the two political 
parties rather than by any sincere 
effort on the part of either party to 
encourage industrial expansion among 
existing industries or to attract others 
beyond our borders to locate here. Al- 
though Connecticut still remains a rel- 
atively good state in which to do 
business, the strong trend of our two 
political parties toward placing more 
restrictions on working conditions and 
outdistancing other highly competitive 
areas in social legislation not only adds 


zens goes on quite oblivious to com- 
petitive factors in other areas and to 
the warnings of sound-thinking eco- 
nomists. 

By taxing the tools of production, 
we risk tax losses from three sources. 
First, the normal taxes from expan- 
sion; second, the sales tax from the 
potential products; and finally, the 
taxes paid by an enlarged work force. 

Since the economic health and pros- 
perity of our State of Connecticut is 
almost totally dependent upon its in- 
dustry, it is imperative that the polit- 
ical climate be favorable for the most 
productive crop. Our tendency in Con- 
necticut to increase the tax and welfare 
burdens on industry is rapidly placing 
our Connecticut industries in a highly 
unfavorable position compared to our 
competitive industrial states in the 
nation. We have attempted repeatedly 
to point this situation up so that our 
legislators and taxing authorities would 
not nullify completely the work of our 
State Development Commission. This 
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Commission, as you know, is charged 
with the duty of attracting new business 
to the state and expanding the industries 
that we already have. It has done a 
magnificent job and I want to publicly 
recognize it. 

In order to graphically present the 
situation to our legislators during the 
last session, we appointed—from our 
membership—a committee of tax ex- 
perts who operate plants not only in 
the State of Connecticut, but also in 
other states of the Union. Actual oper- 
ating figures were, therefore, available 
to this group of men to make compari- 
sons between state tax burdens in the 
various states of the Union. Figures 
were used from 23 manufacturing cor- 
porations operating factories in Con- 
necticut and in several other states in 
the United States. These figures were 
carefully reduced to a common denomi- 
nator and compared with our tax struc- 
ture in Connecticut. They were set up 
on a basis of tax per unit of payroll, 
and also per unit of physical assets in 
the plant—thus providing two measur- 
ing sticks to determine our position. 
What we learned and revealed to the 
General Assembly about our relative 
overall tax position, when contrasted 
with some of our most highly com- 
petitive states, was anything bur flat- 
tering to Connecticut. I shall not bur- 
den you with the details lest they be 
misinterpreted to do injustice to the 
state which offers many strong attrac- 
tions as offsets to our present tax situ- 
ation. However, if a situation existed 
on one of our main highways as rel- 
atively dangerous to motorists as is the 
present tax burden to our industrial 
growth, I am certain our highway offi- 
cials would erect warning signs read- 
ing “Danger—Slow Down—Detour— 
Sink Holes Ahead.” Let us hope that 
our representatives in future sessions 
of the General Assembly will detour 
our “ship of state” around the “eco- 
nomic sink holes” caused by unwise 
taxation. 


As practical business men, I do not 
need to tell you what actually happens 
when a corporation is called upon to 
produce a competitive item with a fac- 
tory in Connecticut and a factory in one 
of these other states with a more 
favorable tax structure. Your Associ- 
ation believes we should remove the 
temptation to shift productive efforts 
to other plants already in existence in 
other taxing jurisdictions. There are a 
number of states from which industry 
—which meant the difference between 
prosperity and adversity—has already 
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been driven away by high taxes. . . 
The legislators in certain plant-starved 
states will tell you that it is much more 
difficult to bring back a sound, healthy 
industrial prosperity once it has been 
driven out by high taxes than it is to 
retain a favorable political climate for 
industry. 

Unless, under the guidance of indus- 
trial and business management, and 
with the cooperation of other groups 
of our citizens, political leaders can be 
induced to change their present “give 
away” philosophy, then I suggest, on 
the basis of past experience, that the 
only hope of any safeguard for the 
future of enterprise and the long-range 
welfare of the people of this state lies 
in an even wider split in the control of 
our General Assembly. 


Socialism is Here Now 


Now, if I may focus your attention 
for a moment on the national situation, 
I would like to indicate to you the de- 
gree of socialism that we have already 
imposed upon ourselves in these United 
States. Thoughtful Americans have 
been deeply concerned over the trend 
toward socialism. The truth is that we 
already have socialism in America, not 
complete as yet, but far advanced. 

Freedom and dignity of the individ- 
ual was the cornerstone upon which 
our nation was founded and the leaven 
which caused it to prosper and grow 
up to assume the leadership of the free 
world in less than 150 years. In har- 
mony with this concept of individual 
freedom the tools of production in our 
free enterprise or adventure capitalist 
economy are controlled by individuals 
rather than by the state. And the own- 
ership of these instruments of produc- 
tion must always remain in the hands 
of individuals so long as we have the 
moral courage to provide freedom and 
dignity for the individual American 
citizen and to make it possible for the 
citizens of other state-ruled people to 
achieve. 

Our instruments of production are 
now owned overwhelmingly by mil- 
lions of individual stockholders in our 
corporations which produce 95% of 
all manufactured goods. The legal own- 
ership of a corporation, or of anything 
else, has no significance in itself. Own- 
ership is meaningless except as it means 
the right of the owner to receive all 
the returns and benefits from the ob- 
ject owned. The value of a corporation 
to its owners derives solely from the 
cash dividends received—current and 
prospective. Profits earned are value- 


less if they are taken by the govern- 
ment. Profits earned are valueless if 
they are plowed back into the company 
as surplus except as they will possibly 
result in larger cash dividends in the 
future. The owner who keeps his stock 
mever gets anything from it except 
dividends. If he sells the stock, what he 
gets for it depends entirely on its pros- 
pects of future dividends. 


It is 100% socialism when the gov- 
ernment seizes the instruments of pro- 
duction physically, as in England. And 
it is socialism when the government 
seizes the cash returns from the owners 
of the instruments. Reduce the legal 
right to receive earned profits and you 
reduce ownership. Destroy the right to 
receive earned profits and you destroy 
all ownership. Government now takes 
47% of the earnings of corporations. 
This apparently leaves 53% for the 
owners, but they do not get it. This is 
true because corporations can no longer 
live by selling stock to investors. Savers 
will not risk their money in enterprises 
whose earnings are confiscated. In the 
past three years only 5% of the new 
capital going into enterprise has come 
from the sale of shares. But corpora- 
tions must have new capital to stay 
alive. To maintain and increase equip- 
ment, they must plow back earnings 
as surplus. 


In recent years, they have been plow- 
ing back about 60% of the profits left 
after taxes. So this leaves only about 
21% of earnings to go to the owners. 
Unfortunately, they do not keep this 
small fraction. As soon as they get the 
dividends, the Personal Income Tax 
Collector calls—for dividends are taxed 
twice. The amount of personal income 
tax on dividends varies widely with the 
individual. It has been estimated that 
it averages about 40%, but it is prob- 
ably higher. On the basis of 40%, this 
leaves the corporation’s owner with 
somewhat less than 13% of his com- 
pany’s earnings. Thus the government 
destroys approximately 88% of the 
value and, therefore, of the ownership 
of the instruments of production under 
our present so-called free enterprise 
system. This is 88% socialism. It is a 
peculiarly unfair type of socialism be- 
cause it masquerades as free enterprise. 
Government provides no capital. . . 
Does no saving, and bears no responsi- 
bility of management. The owners of 
the enterprise do all the saving, pro- 
vide all the capital, carry all the bur- 
dens of management. 


If a corporation is successful, the 
government takes nearly 90% of the 
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earnings. In bad years, the owners get 
nothing. If disaster comes, they even 
lose their original investment. Against 
this, farmers are taxed less than half 
the amount that corporations’ owners 
pay, and the government uses the tax 
money taken from corporation owners, 
in part, to pay guaranteed profits to 
farmers. When corporations manage to 
survive and prosper, despite competi- 
tion and regulation and taxation, they _ 
are pictured as conscienceless monop- 
olies feeding off the people. Their 
executives are called to Washington 
and harried by investigators in the Sen- 
ate who are sympathetic toward social- 
ism—all because they have committed 
the crime of not going broke. The 
alarming feature is that these investi- 
gations over profits go on in face of 
the fact that the government will be 
bankrupt if the corporations do not 
make profits. 


On top of the heavy taxes I have 
just explained, there is now an addi- 
tional excess profits tax. An excess 
profits tax is a bad tax—unfair, infla- 
tionary, and destructive. But a highly 
organized pressure group—the labor 
unions—demanded it and for a special 
reason. With a confiscatory excess prof- 
its tax, corporations make a choice— 
either they give their profits to the 
government or to the unions—and giv- 
ing them to the unions avoids strikes. 

But the process is not quite com- 
plete. The CIO has publicly announced 
that it does not approve of surpluses. 
It says that surplus now plowed back 
into enterprise should go to taxes or to 
higher wages When this objective has 
been achieved, then private enterprise 
in America will be dead completely. 
How anyone can openly champion free 
enterprise while at the same time ad- 
vocating action that will kill it is some- 
thing the psychiatrists will have to 
answer. 


Call for Action 


I do not mean to belabor you with 
the problems that confront the America 
of today, but rather to repeat a warn- 
ing all of us are prone to forget, namely 
that nations do not realize what is hap- 
pening to them until after it is too late. 

I plead with you to support the pro- 
gram which has been endorsed by your 
Association, the National Association 
of Manufacturers, the U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce, and many other state 
and national organizations, which calls 
for— 

(Continued on page 53) 
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HANK YOU, John Lodge and dis- 

tinguished guests, officers and 

members of the Connecticut 
Manufacturers’ Association. . . 

I am a physician. When I was as- 
signed this topic, “America’s Role in 
This Changing World,” I have to be- 
gin, as all good physicians do, with 
an examination of the patient. Once 
in a while you find a doctor who 
makes a diagnosis in advance and then 
spends the rest of the time insisting 
that the patient must have what he 
thought when he heard the symptoms 
described over the telephone by the 
patient. We have to begin with the 
changing world. Now why are we hav- 
ing the dislocations? Why the cruel 
taxation? Taxation that is going to be 
increased in the near future. Why is 
your boy taken away from his business 
and sent back into service, even though 
he just got out only five or six years 
ago? Well, it is because we haven't 
understood the changing world abroad. 
It’s just as simple as that. 

For many years we had two wide 
oceans, which gave us security from 
the rest of the world. We weren't 
challenged particularly to understand, 
or to study, or to become proficient in 
foreign relations. In England, every 
young, enterprising, ambitious young 
man for five hundred years had had as 
his most prominent challenge acquir- 
ing a knowledge of and developing the 
skill to handle well relations with the 
rest of the world because England was 
an island and her people knew that 
she was an island. And they knew that 
no matter how well they solved their 
domestic problems of production or 
distribution or transportation or old 
age security or all the rest of them, in 
the last analysis, everything would 
stand or fall on how well they handled 
their relations with the rest of the 
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world. Up until the present government 
of England every major leader of that 
country for centuries, had had an ap- 
prenticeship somewhere—on the gold 
coast of Africa, as a magistrate in 
Hong Kong, as an employee or an 
agent of the East India Company, or 
the Hudson Bay Company, or experi- 
ence in one or another of England's 
many, many world-wide enterprises. 


Understanding of New World 
Vital 


Now, they were able to live because 
they understood foreign relations. 
They are in trouble now more than for 
any other reason because their leaders 
haven't understood those relations so 
well in this generation, either in the 
world about them, or the internal situ- 
ation that was necessary if they were 
to maintain the position of promi- 


nence they once had. We didn’t have 
to be bothered with those problems 
that faced England. We were an island 
too, but we didn’t know it until just 
very recently. 

What were our boys challenged to 
do? Well, they were challenged by the 
great unsolved problems of this vast 
virgin continent. There were the rail- 
roads to be built, the bridges to be 
constructed, the tunnels to be dug, 
industries to be developed. My mother 
left Scotland, Connecticut, when she 
was 16 years old to go out to Ne- 
braska, three days and three nights, 
alone to teach school, where her broth- 
er had gone a few years earlier and 
taken a homestead. A family was com- 
ing along and he needed a teacher for 
his kids. That was the thing that chal- 
lenged America: to build this great 
nation and her industry, which you 
understand so well. We took for 
granted that we would always be se- 
cure. We trained our youngsters to do 
what? First to make a living. That's not 
so bad—that’s good. Nobody is worth 
much to himself or anybody else if he 
can't make a good living at useful 
work. But it isn’t enough. Second, we 
trained our youngsters, or we tried to 
develop them into normal, healthy, so- 
cially well-adjusted human _ beings, 
looking ahead toward an economy and 
towards a society which we assumed 
would be always stable, and automatic- 
ally would improve every year or two. 
And now all of a sudden we wake up 
to the fact that the world for which 
we trained our youngsters, and for 
which we built our business, is ceas- 
ing to exist. And we face another very 
different one, and we are not at all 
prepared to deal wisely or adequately 
or understandingly with that new 
world. That's our first job now, because 
everything in this country too now 
stands or falls on how well we under- 
stand and handle our relations with 
the rest of the world. 

When I was in high school I studied 
European History as you all did. It was 
one of the courses in the curriculum, 
but I didn’t think of it except in terms 
of learning a few interesting facts 
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about the past. It never occurred to me 
that perhaps the most important thing 
in my life would be to understand these 
peoples’ past well so that we could 
deal with them intelligently in the 
present, and in the future. And now 
we're in the position where Congress- 
men in a few days will appropriate 
somewhere between seven and eight 
billion dollars to try to carry on the 
economic and military reconstruction 
of Western Europe, not because we 
like those people, or are sentimental 
about them, or because they deserve 
your tax money, but because if they 
aren't put in a position strong enough 
to stop the threat against them, then 
your boys will have to go over there 
in even greater numbers. Just as hard 
boiled as that. We don’t like it. We're 
paying in taxes. Your kids are paying 
in blood as they always do for the 
mistakes in brains and character of 
your government, and of ourselves 
who didn’t bother with the rest of the 
world. 


Facts About Russia 


Well, if we studied Western Europe 
very little, we studied Eastern Europe 
still less. And the biggest reason we 
are in difficulty in Western Europe is 
because we didn’t study Eastern Eu- 
rope. Every day you hear people say, 
“What makes the Russians do what 
they're doing?” Well, there’s nothing 
unusual in their behavior. More than 
five hundred years ago out of the 
struggle that took place for centuries 
among the various tribes and princi- 
palities on the plains of what is now 
Russia, one of those principalities be- 
gan to become dominant. The so-called 
Grand Duchy of Moscovy. And from 
that time to the present there has been 
an unceasing, relentless, ruthless ex- 
pansion by it at the expense of its 
neighbors. In this period of more than 
five hundred years literally dozens of 
countries, and dozens of peoples, and 
dozens of cultures have been overrun. 
Most of them have been absorbed, 
and those it couldn’t absorb it has sub- 
dued. And the process proceeds under 
commissars precisely as it did under 
czars, except that the commissars are 
much more skilful, and therefore more 
dangerous than were the czars. The 
czars used the old-fashioned methods 
of aggression. They marched across 
the border and imposed their will by 
force—external aggression. 


The Enemy Inside Our Gates 


Almost always in history that type 
of aggression has carried with it the 


seeds of its own destruction. Because 
when a country is controlled by for- 
eigners, as doctors would put it, the 
foreign body always calls forth an 
anti-body. The presence of a foreign 
conqueror generates in people resent- 
ment and they maneuver and intrigue 
and conspire until they can rise up 
and overthrow it. The real danger of 
this historic half-millenium old expan- 
sion of the Moscovites, or of the Rus- 
sians dominated by Moscow, is that 
the present rulers—the commissars— 
have developed into almost an exact 
science the technique of internal ag- 
gression—subversion. They haven't 
used Russians to overcome China. They 
have been able to get Chinese who 
would work to destroy the independ- 
ence of their country to make it a 
colony of the Soviet Union. They have 
been able to get Greeks to try to de- 
stroy the independence of Greece; they 
have been able to get Italians to work 
against a free and independent Italy; 
they have been able to get Frenchmen 
to work against France; they have been 
able to get Englishmen to resist the 
efforts of those in that government 
who see the necessity for rearmament. 
They have been able to persuade 
Americans, not usually from labor 
groups, or the wrong side of the track, 
or the underprivileged—those people 
are brought up the hard way, and they 
can usually see through phonies, and 
don’t fall for fancy propaganda. More 
often from the privileged classes— 
your children, from the colleges, those 
who are the beneficiaries of our free 
system—they have been able to get 
them by the tens of thousands, to work 
day and night for no other purpose 
than to destroy this independent re- 
public. 

Now whenever such a process devel- 
ops those who want to stay free have 
got to find some means of checking its 
expansion. They've got to develop 
dikes or barriers. And so the two main 
barriers on Russia’s west during the 
last century were Germany and Austria 
Hungary. In World War 1 Austria 
Hungary was defeated, and the Allies 
dismembered it. That left no barrier. 
The Russian influence became domi- 
nant in the Balkans. 


The Russian Inspired 
Morgenthau Plan 


In World War II Hitler’s Germany 
was destroyed. It had to be destroyed 
because it had become a menace to all 
free peoples; but the destruction of 
Hitler's Germany didn’t solve the prob- 
lem of this historic Russian glacier 
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moving out in every direction over 
free peoples. If we had tried to de- 
velop and put in place of Hitler’s bad 
Germany, a good Germany as an an- 
chor of a Western Europe defense, it 
would not be necessary to send six 
divisions of American soldiers. But 
we didn’t build a good Germany. 
There were in our government certain 
people who had other ideas. In the 
Treasury Department there were a 
couple of persons of Russian ancestry, 
although they used other names— 
Anglo-Saxon names. These men de- 
vised and sold to their chief, Mr. Mor- 
genthau, a plan favorable to the Rus- 
sians. I am sure Mr. Morgenthau had 
no idea what the real purpose of the 
plan was. I say they devised this plan— 
more likely they transmitted it from 
their masters in the Kremlin. Mr. 
Morgenthau was converted to it and 
went to the Quebec conference in 
September, 1944, and persuaded Mr. 
Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill to adopt 
this plan as official allied policy—the 
so-called Morgenthau plan for dealing 
with Germany. It was diabolically in- 
genious. It purported to be a plan to 
prevent World War III. It said, “Twice 
in our life-time the German people 
have mis-used their great industrial 
capacity—their great resources—their 
strategically advantageous central posi- 
tion to build up military might and 
plunge the world into war, including 
America. Now, we don’t want this to 
happen again, do we? Of course not. 
Well, the way to prevent it is to de- 
stroy German industry. Make them all 
farmers, and then they won't have any 
steel and chemical and other industries 
and they can’t start another world 
war.” 

It looked so alluring. It was a phony, 
as was pointed out from the beginning 
by many people, by anyone who would 
look at the facts. This one fact alone, 
among others, showed that it was a 
phony. The Germans can’t raise enough 
food to feed themselves. They either 
had to have more land, or they had to 
revive industry to manufacture goods 
to sell abroad to get foreign exchange 
with which to buy food and raw ma- 
terials. So if we were going to destroy 
their industry to prevent their mili- 
tarization, then, we had to give them 
more land. What did we do? We went 
to Potsdam and took away their richest 
agricultural land—Pomerania, and 
other parts of Eastern Germany, and 
gave it to Poland in exchange for land 
we had taken at a previous conference 
from Poland. It wasn’t ours in either 
case, but we gave it away. We're gen- 
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erous with other people's territory. 
And the net result, of course, was to 
make it impossible for Germans to be 
self-supporting. The plan wasn’t de- 
signed to prevent World War III. The 
plan was designed to make sure there 
could be no barrier to Russia’s expan- 
sion to the west. The plan was designed 
to turn Germany, and then Western 
Europe over to the Soviet Union. And 
only the taxes and the production ef- 
forts and dislocations that you are go- 
ing through can make up for that 
vacuum, and may, please God, be able 
to take the place of the Western Ger- 
many and Western Europe that we 
didn’t get because we didn’t study the 
history and the people with whom we 
had to deal. 


Asia—A Void in Our Studies 


Well, if we studied Western Europe 
very littlke—and Eastern Europe still 
less, we studied Asia not at all. And 
therefore it was possible for some of 
the most gigantic hoaxes in history to 
be put over on us. We really haven't 
got many real experts in this field, 
have we? Here was a situation in China 
where the Soviet Union had been strug- 
gling for years to build up a native 
movement, or what would appear to 
be a native movement, that would do 
its bidding. The Kremlin had said 
right after V-J Day, “The war in 
China is the key to all problems on the 
international front.” Not the North 
Atlantic; not Berlin; not the oil of the 


Middle East; not the Mediterranean; 
not Japan; or even Alaska. This war 
in China that we had said was none of 
our concern because both sides are rot- 
ten, the hard-headed Kermlin said is 
the war that is the key to all the prob- 
lems on the international front. Why? 
Primarily because of the geography of 
Asia. East Asia is like a giant hand. 
China is the body of the hand—the 
palm of the hand. It has twelve fingers 
instead of five, as mine has. The fingers 
begin over here at Afghanistan. And 
then Pakistan, and then India, and then 
Burma, then Indo-China. Then the sec- 
ond and third joints, like Siam, Malaya 
and Indonesia. And then the Philip- 
pines, Formosa, Japan, and Korea. All 
the fingers come out from the hand. 
No wonder the Kremlin said, “China 
is the key to all problems.” 

It was only because we brought 
them into Manchuria—we did that, 
not because we were bad, but because 
we were ignorant—that they were in 
a position to put pressure upon Korea. 
We've spent seven billion dollars and 
eleven thousand lives, and eighty some 
thousand American casualties in Korea 
in the last year to hold the little tip of 
one finger, but what have we accom- 
plished? If we push them back to the 
Yalu River so that there isn’t a Com- 
munist left in Korea, all we've done 
is kill a lot of Americans, and a lot 
of Chinese and a lot of Koreans; and 
the minute our back is turned they can 
come right in again. Or they can go 
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into any of the other fingers and start 
other wars. They have us over the 
barrel, and they know it—because 
they were permitted to get control of 
the hand. There's going to be no relax- 
ation, Mr. Bodine, of the difficulties 
under which your members are suffer- 
ing, unless some means are found to 
help these people in China liberate 
themselves, and tip the scale of power 
in the world back from the Kremlin’s 
side to the side of the free world. The 
Kremlin in its realism correctly said, 
“The War in China is the key to all 
problems—lI repeat, all problems—on 
the international front.” 
We Gave Away Manchuria and 
Brought War in Korea 

One of the things China needed 
was Manchuria. Because Manchuria is 
to her what the Ruhr is to Western 
Europe. That's where the coal and iron 
are. And she had come to Cairo, or her 
leaders had come to Cairo in 1943, and 
said, “We can't ask our people to go 
ahead fighting this war against Japan 
unless we are sure of two things. One 
is that when you defeat Hitler you will 
help us defeat Japan.” We promised 

. we made good. The other thing 
was that they would get Manchuria 
back because without Manchuria they 
still wouldn't be able to industrialize. 
No people has ever been able to raise 
its standards of living except by in- 
creased production. There are two 
ways it can increase production. One 
way is slaves. The other is machines— 
industrialization. China wanted Man- 
churia in order to be able to indus- 
trialize. That’s what she fought Japan 
for, from "31 to '45, to get Manchuria. 
And when the war was over she found 
that her allies had gone to Yalta and 
given control of the ports and rail- 
roads of Manchuria, which means con- 
trol of Manchuria, to the Kremlin. 
And then we talk about corruption in 
China! We ourselves made it impos- 
sible for China to recover. China didn't 
lose Manchuria, we gave it away. And 
it was our bringing the Russians into 
Manchuria which alone led to the war 
in Korea. There never could have been 
an attack on Korea if it hadn’t been 
for Communist control of the palm— 
China. However well intended, our 
people brought the Russians into Man- 
churia, and forced the Chinese not to 
fight against the Communists, but in- 
stead to withdraw from the path so 
the Chinese Communists could go into 
Manchuria and get the enormous sup- 
plies the Japanese had built up there, 
arms that later were moved into Korea 
to shoot Americans. 
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When Chiang Kai-Shek was trying 
to kill Communists, he was a butcher, 
you know. We forced him not to do it. 
We insisted that he let the Com- 
munists go into Manchuria so we 
could now have “Operation Killing.” 
So your boys could have the sole priv- 
ilege of killing and being killed by the 
Communists. When we went over to 
tell him about Communists, we should 
have asked him. 

There are some difficulties in China, 
believe me, and plenty of bad condi- 
tions. Maybe you think there aren't 
some in Washington. But I'm not go- 
ing to abandon my country, when my 
survival depends upon it, just because 
there are difficulties. The difficulties 
are the problem which it is the busi- 
ness of responsible statesmanship to 
find a solution to, not an alibi for 
walking off and abandoning the situa- 
aon. 

We had people who said, “Well 
China doesn’t deserve our help.” Why, 
of course it doesn’t deserve our help. 
That's the skilful way in which they 
diverted our attention from our real 
interest. The question is not whether 
China’s government or France's gov- 
ernment, or Italy's government, or 
Greece's government, or Austria’s gov- 
ernment, or England’s government is 
good enough to deserve our help; the 
question is whether your boy deserves 
the better chance to live that he'll have 
if those people are free, and fighting 
for their own independence, which is 
in the interest of our independence, 
than your boy will have if they are not 
free. The question is whether you de- 
serve to have a free economy in which 
you can carry on your own business in 
a way that is useful to you, and your 
stockholders and your employees and 
your community, not whether a gov- 
ernment over there whose independ- 
ence is important to our security, is 
good enough to deserve our help. 


Iignorance—Our Great Crime 


What kind of a doctor would I be 
if I were to say, “I don’t want this 
patient; my goodness, he has every- 
thing wrong with him. Let me have 
an easy patient.” If these gentlemen in 
our State Department can’t see any- 
thing to do about these problems why 
don't they resign? Or why doesn’t the 
President promote them? Send them 
to Ecuador, or someplace. Bring in 
some people who believe the problem 
can be solved and will approach it with 
determination to win—the will to find 
means to succeed rather than alibis 
and excuses for failure. Ignorance, 


ignorance, ignorance—that's our great 
crime. It was not because we were 
bad—lI'm not trying to blame anybody. 
It isn’t the result of anybody's design, 
it is the result of everybody's neglect. 
In our country we were too busy, too 
preoccupied with our domestic prob- 
lems and we thought our world would 
always be secure. In our fustration and 
confusion we lash out instead of doing 
the hard head work and home work 
we've got to do to understand this 
world and be able to deal wisely with 
its problems. 


Our Great Deficiency 


How many men can you name in 
America today who are as outstanding 
experts in the field of diplomacy and 
political struggle as are our giants in 
the field of military struggle—our 
Marshalls and MacArthurs and Eisen- 
howers and Pattons—Spaatz, Nimitz, 
Halsey, on and on you can go. We 
have experts in that field because we 
specialized in it. We have understood 
military struggle. We've understood 
economic struggle. We haven't both- 
ered much with political struggle, or 
diplomatic struggle. How many Ameri- 
cans can you mame who are as good 
in the diplomatic field as are the Fords 
and the Edisons and the Firestones and 
the Ketterings and the Rockefellers 
and the Vanderbilts and the other great 
giants of industry? This is the field in 
which we have the greatest in the 
world, because you men have worked at 
it. And our greatest deficiency today is 
not bombs, or bombers to take them, 
or this, that or the other weapon of 
fantastic destructive capacity as the 
President described them last week. 
The great deficiency in America today 
is men and women who are experts 
in diplomatic and ideological and po- 
litical fields, and a public opinion in 
America which understands and will 
support diplomatic and economic 
struggles as we do, by and large, sup- 
port military struggles. I'm not trying 
to tell you how to run your business. 
But our country is in trouble, gentle- 
men. From where I sit 1 know we have 
to work at it a lot harder, and with 
more open minds and greater imag- 
ination than we have ever done before. 
I'm not trying to argue or tell you all 
the answers. I don’t know them. 
Rather, I'm asking you for help. Our 
country is basically sound, but, believe 
me, she’s sick and she’s sick because 
we haven't done well with the heritage 
that our forefathers built here, and 
gave us the chance to preserve and 
improve and pass on to our children. 
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Our Domestic World 


The second part of this world—this 
changing world—that we have to ex- 
amine is the domestic world. Because 
our domestic world is in almost as 
great fluidity and flux and change as 
is the foreign world. Look at it for a 
moment. My paternal ancestors came 
to Farmington, Connecticut. They came 
first to the Massachusetts Bay Colony, 
and then came out to settle in Farm- 
ington about 1638. One of the three 
lots down there by the bridge, at the 
junction of the three roads, was owned 
and occupied by Deacon Thomas Judd. 
He came over here for what? To get 
a government to do things for him? 
No, he and your ancestors did not 
come here to have somebody provide 
for them. That's what they had in the 
old country. They came here to get 
a chance to provide for themselves. 
And because of their political concepts 
of freedom they built a society which 
released, as had never been done be- 
fore, the creative capacities that are in 
ordinary people. And as a result when 
a century and a half later, they set up 
a government it was the first time in 
history that a government had been 
based on the principle that the people 
were to control the government, rather 
than the government to control the peo- 
ple. Out of that act of wisdom, and of 
political insight, there flowed the great- 
est out-burst of energy and creative 
effort and imagination and progress 
that the world has ever known. The 
shackles of government were taken off 
ordinary men. The government as- 
sisted; the government supplemented; 
the government regulated, but it didn’t 
try to manage. It was recognized that 
nobody in government was wise enough 
or good enough to run the details of 
other people's lives. That's what the 
kings and nobles and dukes and feudal 
lords of the old country had done. Our 
fathers came here and set ordinary 
men free, and as a result of it our 
country today is the richest and most 
powerful of all the nations of the 
world. It has more gadgets which you 
men and your experts have devised to 
free human beings from the gruelling 
suffering of hard, hot, grimy, difficult, 
manual toil that most of the people in 
the world are still subjected to. 


Christian Ethics—Secret of Our 
Success 


We not only have higher standards 
of living, and greater wealth, more 
widely distributed, but we're more 
generous than any people the world 
has ever known. I was in Europe for a 








couple of weeks in June, and I was 
shocked afresh by the fact that the 
people of those countries still can’t 
believe the generosity of America. In 
a sense we are victims of our own de- 
cencies. We want to believe the best 
of other people, and we assume that 
because they are human beings, and 
we are human beings, that therefore 
they will act the way we do. But the 
way we act as a people is not because 
we're human beings; it is because of 
a philosophy of life that we have had 
here. It is because of the centuries 
during which the Judeo—Christian 
body of ethics has been inculcated and 
indoctrinated all through our body 
politics—even though most of our 
people today don’t realize that the pat- 
tern they follow is one that came from 
a religious faith—not from a political 
party. It isn’t because we're human 
that we behave this way, it’s because 
we have been conditioned and trained 
in a certain pattern of moral behavior 
all these centuries. We have no right 
to assume that other people who 
haven't had such conditioning are go- 
ing to act this way. So in all these 
countries, when America comes along 
to help they are suspicious. They are 
even afraid. They never have known 
any government over there that ever 
did anything for anybody else without 
some ulterior, sinister motive—some- 
thing to get back in return. And when 
we come over with, say in the Mar- 
shall Plan—seventeen billion dollars— 
more than some of them are worth all 
put together, they don’t know where 
the catch is, but they assume there has 
to be one around somewhere. Nobody 
would do it if there weren't, would 
they? It’s too good to be true. 


These things that happened in 
America were the result of a political 
philosophy. Think of this amazing 
phenomenon—seven per cent of the 
people of the world living in the 
United States, representing six per 
cent of the territory of the world, cre- 
ated as much wealth and distributed it 
more widely than all the rest put to- 
gether. Yes we have poverty and ig- 
norance and slums and bad conditions, 
but less than anywhere else. Seven per 
cent created more wealth and dis- 
tributed it more widely than the other 
93 per cent. Why? Because we're 
smarter? Of course not; we're the same 
stock. Is it because we had greater re- 
sources than they have? No, we don't 
have as great resources as they have in 
toto. Is it because we have been spared 
the destruction of two wars in a gen- 
eration? That's part of the picture but 


not the major factor, because the pat- 
tern of superiority here had been es- 
tablished long before the wars came 
along. The basic reason was an eco- 
nomic system, and that was based, I re- 
peat, on a political philosophy—on in- 
dividual freedom, with the government 
intervening only when any man inter- 
fered with the rights of somebody else 
to do the same sort of thing that he 
wanted to do. That's the reason for our 
great development; and yet you find in 
America today many, many people 
questioning this system—talking about 
turning it in on what they call a new 
model. It isn’t a new model. They 
want to turn it in and go back, not 
ahead, to the oldest model in history, 
where somebody's supposed to be able 
to do it for them. 

Look for a moment. From whence 
did our progress in automobiles come? 
Because a government bureau picked 
out a Ph.D. from Yale or Harvard, or 
some other school, to figure it out? No. 
It was because we had a system where 
a half literate garage mechanic, named 
Henry Ford, could take an idea, which 
thousands of others elsewhere might 
have had, and do what he wanted to 
do with that idea. It was he that put 
the world on wheels; not a benign, all- 
wise, government. 

Do you suppose that a government 
agency, that I think sometimes special- 
izes in men with long hair and women 
with short hair, would have picked 
out a half deaf butcher on a train, an 
ex-telegrapher, to light the world, and 
give it the moving pictures and the 
talking machine besides? Yet it was 
Thomas Edison who did it, not be- 
cause he was smarter, but because his 
forefathers had established a govern- 
ment which gave him the opportunity 
and the incentive to do whatever he 
wanted as long as he did not encroach 
on the right of others to do the same. 


Many Must Prosper to Help 
the Few 


When our forefathers came here, 
their slogan in effect, was, “solvency 
for the many” rather than “handouts 
for the few.” Now society has to take 
care of the few who can’t take care of 
themselves adequately. But they're not 
th first concern of a successful society. 
In fact, the more you want assistance 
and relief for the few who for what- 
ever reason—usually not their own 
fault—can’t make it, the more your 
primary concern has to be to give op- 
portunity for the many to become sol- 
vent. Because only as the many become 
solvent and successful will there be 
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anything to distribute to the few. In 
England the present generation forgot 
that. They've been so busy getting 
more equitable distribution that they 
forgot they first had to produce some- 
thing to distribute. So Uncle Sam, 
with his terrible capitalism is produc- 
ing the surpluses and sending them 
over so that the socialists in England 
can argue about how to distribute 
them more equitably. But theirs is a 
short-term operation. They have failed 
to understand the thing for which their 
own forefathers struggled from Magna 
Carta right down to the Declaration of 
Independence. . . 


More Political Philosophers 
Needed 

To play America’s role in this chang- 
ing world, abroad and at home, we've 
got to think more politically than we 
have. Jefferson was a political philoso- 
pher. Madison was a political philoso- 
pher. Even limited Patrick Henry, as 
well as brilliant Benjamin Franklin 
were political philosophers. They had 
to be. They understood what it meant 
to be controlled from without, to be 
without freedom. They worked on 
and debated these ideas. And out of 
that discussion and their meetings, 
there came wisdom and understanding 
as to the nature of government and 
the nature of the struggle going on in 
the world between two forms or phil- 
osophies of government. Because, gen- 
tlemen, there have never been but two 
basic systems of government, although 
they have endless disguises. One is 
government from the top down, and 
the other is government from the bot- 
tom up. One puts its primary reliance, 
its primary faith, in supermen at the 
top, and the final decision is in the 
hands of the few. The other puts its 
primary reliance on the common sense 
and the good judgment and the capa- 
bilities of ordinary people, and the 
final decision is in the hands of the 
many. One says that man’s problems 
can only be solved from above, that is 
by those in the government. The other 
says that most of man’s problems can 
best be solved by himself, individually 
and in little groups. The problem is, 
where is the dividing line between 
the things that the government must 
do, what we must have it do under 
our general guidance and direction; 
and those things that it cannot do well 
and must not be permitted to do. 


Important Differences in 
Democratic Concepts 


A lot of people nowadays speak of 
democracy as if it meant government 
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for the people. That's what the Com- 
munists always mean. If you read the 
constitution of the Communist govern- 
ment in China, the first sentence goes 
like this: “The form of this govern- 
ment is a people’s democratic dicta- 
torship.” Now, you may laugh at that 
and say, “ How can a dictatorship be 
democratic?” They aren't perplexed by 
that. They've learned their catechism. 
Why, they say, it’s a dictatorship for 
the people. It does the things that are 
good for them. And if they haven't got 
brains enough to know that the things 
it does for them are good for them, it 
does them for them anyway. That's 
what makes it democratic. And if you 
are still perplexed by that, they put 
the word “people's” in front of it to 
make it the “People’s Democratic Dic- 
tatorship.” That certainly makes it 
democratic, doesn’t it? 

But that wasn’t the concept Abraham 
Lincoln had, or our great political 
philosophers. Abraham Lincoln at 
Gettysburg prayed that “government 
of the people, and by the people,” and 
only then did he add, “for the people, 
would not perish from the earth.” If 
it’s of and by, of course it will be for, 
won't it? But if it isn’t of, and by, it 
won't long be for. There is no excep- 
tion to that in the history of mankind. 

When I say “of” and “by” the peo- 
ple, does it mean government by the 
people directly? No, it doesn’t. The 
President in his speech on the Fourth 
of July said the Communists try to 
make men think that our people are 
not able to govern themselves. Of 
course, that’s right. No people have 
been able to govern themselves di- 
rectly on a large scale as yet. And the 
genius of our forefathers, political 
philosophers that they were, came from 
this—that they got a middle ground be- 
tween self-perpetuating government 
from the top down, and people govern- 
ing themselves directly. It was this de- 
vice: Government by the people 
through representatives. It isn’t gov- 
ernment by the people. It is govern- 
ment by representatives whom the 
people choose. In a strict sense, it 
isn’t true to say that our people con- 
trol the government. Rather, the peo- 
ple choose the government. They 
choose the form; that’s what the consti- 
tution is—not a mechanism by which 
the government regulates the people. 
It is a mechanism by which the people 
can regulate the government. Choose 
the form, and then choose the persons 
to run the mechanisms. 

The Job of a Representative 

Sometimes people say to me, “Well, 


then you don’t do what the people tell 
you to do?” And I say, “No, that is 
not what I was elected for.” My man- 
date is not to be just a delegate of the 
NAM, or the American Medical As- 
sociation, or the CIO, or the Farm 
Bureau, or the League of Women 
Voters in my district. My mandate is 
to be what my title is—United States 
Representative. That’s what I am sup- 
posed to be. To go down there as a 
member of the board of directors to 
do the best I can to get policies that 
will be wise for the whole corporation, 
the greatest in the world. That is the 
thing that will be best for all those in- 
terested in the corporation. And it's 
democratic in that every two years | 
go back and lay my stewardship before 
the people. They keep me on, or turn 
me out, and get a new representative 
on the basis of whether I have done 
well as they see it. But they do not 
govern—I govern for the two years 
for which I'm elected. That is my man- 
date. The people choose their govern- 
ment, and the form of their govern- 
ment. They don't govern themselves 
directly. Most people have forgotten 
all this. 

And as a result of it, there are in 
Washington today, at the federal level, 
only 533 officials responsible directly 
to the people. 96 of those are in the 
Senate, 435 are in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. That is 531. Only two 
more. The President and the Vice 
President. The Vice President doesn’t 
have any influence which counts, un- 
less the President dies. That leaves 
one for the executive branch. Tens of 
thousands of men govern you there, 
only one of whom is responsible to 
you. 

Did you ever hear of Alger Hiss 
before 1948? Did you have a chance 
to vote on him? You know what kind 
of man John Lodge is. The people in 
my district know what kind of fellow 
I am. They know whether I went to 
school or not. They know whether I 
pay my debts. They know whether I 
run around with other men’s wives or 
not. They know when they vote for— 
or against—me what they are doing. 
You had never heard of Alger Hiss, 
and yet, he did more perhaps to bring 
our country into a position of weak- 
ness which makes inevitable the great 
dislocations we are going through 
than any other person in our country 


today. 


Working in Politics—A Duty 


We have forgotten how our form 
of government is operated. So often 
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you have a notion that if you just send 
a check at election time—send one to 
this party, and a small one, to the other 
side too, as a hedge, in case it should 
get in—that somehow you've done your 
duty. Oh, no. You'll get out and walk 
up and down the street and push door- 
bells to sell defense bonds. You'll get 
out and work personally, with your 
wife for the Red Cross. You'll work 
for the Community Chest—that’s the 
thing to do. My friends, why isn’t it 
the thing, above all others, to work 
in politics? Not just to send a tele- 
gram to the man somebody else elected. 
Do you think a man is going to be no 
good in his own business, and get to 
Washington and get a telegram from 
you and become a great, wise and suc- 
cessful manager of your business? No, 
of course he isn’t. Go out and get the 
right kind of men, draft them and 
make them go into politics as a public 
service. 

I speak of this with some feeling 
because I was reasonably successful in 
my own profession. I had a better in- 
come and less expense, and my family 
saw something of me, and I of them. 
I was more secure, and I was respecta- 
ble, even in my home town. I didn’t 
want to go into politics, but I had been 
out in China where I spent my days 
and nights taking American scrap iron 
out of the bodies and brains of Chinese 
men, women and children—and | 
talked to the Japanese, and I knew 
what they were going to do as soon as 
they got strong enough. I also had eight 
months under the Communists way 
back twenty-one years ago, and later 
during one of their periods of tempo- 
rary conversion, their getting together 
with the Chinese Government in a 
popular front in '37 and "38. I had 
many of them as patients in my hospi-_ 
tal, including their number three gen- 
eral. | knew what they were going to 
do. It was my job to report it to my 
people. I didn’t create the cancer. I 
didn’t like the cancer. I don’t hate the 
person who has the cancer, but I'm a 
physician, and I’m under responsibility 
to report what I find, what the cancer 
is and what you have to do about it if 
you are to survive. And that’s what I 
went into public office for. 

How many of you, who have cussed 
your Congressmen—how many of you 
would give up your business to go into 
politics? You are reasonably success- 
ful. How do you expect to get good 
government unless the ablest men in 
your communities, the most success- 
ful, the wisest men, are drafted—irre- 
sistibly to sacrifice their careers to go 








into: public office as a public duty? 
Uncle Sam comes to take your boy. It’s 
hard for you to get along without him, 
believe me. He’s useful at this stage in 
taking over your business, but you 
don’t hesitate to let Uncle Sam take 
your boy. That's a public service. You 
let him go off to kill and be killed 
for your country. Gentlemen, we aren't 
going to pull through this changing 
transition period in which we now are 
unless more and more people are will- 
ing, mot to seek public office as a 
career, but to sacrifice their own Ca- 
reer to go into public office as a service 
to their country. I feel that very 
strongly. . . I just got back this morn- 
ing from San Francisco, and every op- 
portunity Gromyko and the rest of them 
had they told their lies, lies, lies. Well, 
you ought to be afraid of their lies un- 
less with equal convincingness and 
reiteration you are proclaiming the 
truth. Jesus didn’t say just, The truth 
shall set you free. He said, “Ye shall 
know the truth, and the truth shall set 
you free.” But how are men going to 
know it if you don’t proclaim it. You 
need not to lecture, or brow-beat, or 
threaten, but to study until we under- 
stand what it is that is the secret of 
the greatness that is America’s. If you 
do understand it and believe in it con- 
tagiously and enthusiastically, other 
people are bound to catch it just as 
you did. 


Bill of Rights—A Safeguard 
Against Government 


So many people nowadays read the 
Bill of Rights, the first ten amend- 
ments to the Constitution, as if they 
were a set of guarantees by our gov- 
ernment. Guarantees that our govern- 
ment must do this, that or the other 
thing for its citizens. You read them 
again after you go home. Not one of 
them is a guarantee that our govern- 
ment will do this, that or the other 
thing for the citizen. Every single one 
of them is a guarantee that the gov- 
ernment—our government, not Hit- 
ler’s, not Stalin's—everyone of them 
is a guarantee that our government 
cannot do this or that to you and me, 
as citizens. Rights are not what the 
government does for you. Rights are 
what the government cannot do to 
you... 


Conflict Between Beliefs 


The Soviet leaders openly and un- 
ashamedly avow that they don’t be- 
lieve there is a God, and they don’t be- 
lieve there is a moral order. Whatever 
succeeds in getting the Soviet Union 


what it wants is right and true. They 
don't believe that man is anything 
more than an animal. The smartest of 
the animals, cleverest, but no more. 
Now, if that is what they believe, then 
their system reflects it. Why should 
you expect them to have concern for 
the sacredness of an individual life or 
for a man’s right to get ahead. If man 
is just an animal why should they have 
any scruples about eliminating one or 
a thousand, or a million who stand in 
their way? I have no scruples about 
spraying DDT on some mosquitoes 
who were troubling me. They are just 
like that. The things we condemn the 
Soviet Union for are not cussedness on 
their part. They are the result of their 
religion, their faith, or lack of faith, 
or denial of faith. It is the result of 
their concepts, their estimates, their 
values. And gentlemen, we cannot con- 
demn them for betraying values which 
they never professed. We have betrayed 
values that we have professed; to the 
best of my knowledge they have never 
professed our values, so they are not 
betraying them. 

Our system was built by men who 
believed there is a God, and they be- 
lieved that there is a moral order in 
the universe. There are moral laws. 
You can violate them. You cannot 
break them. If you violate them they 
break you. Slowly, but they do—no 
exceptions. In this moral order, man 
is more than just an animal. He is a 
son of God. Because he is a son of God 
he partakes of the nature of God, as 
your son does of yours. And because 
he is a part of God, he can become 
more and more like God if he is will- 
ing to respond to the Father's love for 
him, as your boy can become more 
like you if he is willing to respond to 
your yearning for him. And it is this 
in man, so we believe; it is this which 
made our economic system—made 
them want to build an economic sys- 
tem with the opportunities that it gave 
to a man. It is this which is different 
in character from anything the animal 
has. It is this which it is the first 
business of a good government, a good 
society, to preserve, treasure, nurture, 
protect and develop. 

This is the nature of the deeper 
struggle we're in. Why can’t we get an 
agreement with the Russians? At San 
Francisco the first time, or San Fran- 
cisco now, six years later—Paris— 
Moscow—Why? Because they are not 
pursuing the same kind of objectives, 
as we at our best are pursuing. Why 
are they not pursuing the same objec- 
tives as we at our best are pursuing? 
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Because they don’t believe the same 
things as we do—about man and about 
God and about the universe. So, Abra- 
ham Lincoln was dead right, gentle- 
men, when at Gettysburg he prayed 
that under God this nation might have 
a new birth of freedom, a new under- 
standing of it, a new dedication to it. 
Could it come any other way? It isn’t 
because we don’t want to have success 
in business, but because we do want 
to have legitimate, proper success be- 
yond our expectations, that we have 
to go back to the roots of this thing. 
Only through strengthening the spirit- 
ual roots is there any hope of preserv- 
ing, let alone expanding and improving 
the material fruits. 


The Clew to Our Error 


Miss Elizabeth Bentley, of whom 
you have heard, admitted that she had 
been a communist agent, working to 
overthrow our country. One day before 
a Congressional Committee a member 
of the committee asked her why she, 
a member of a good home, with every 
opportunity, a graduate of a private 
prep school here in Connecticut, and 
Vassar College, why she, who had been 
given by her country opportunities that 
not one in a hundred thousand women 
in the world can ever dream of having, 
would turn against that country, and 
try to destroy it. She hesitated, then 
said, “I don’t know for sure. I think 
it was this. I can’t remember ever hear- 
ing in all my high school or college 
days, anybody saying anything about 
the good in the American system, or 
why I should try to preserve that good 
and strengthen it. I heard about all the 
bad. I heard about the Jim Crow laws 
and the slums, and the unemployment, 
and the anti-semitism, and the greed 
of the big interests, and this, that and 
the other inequity. I was young and 
cared, as your kids and mine do, about 
things that are wrong. I saw the ac- 
tualities here. I didn’t see the actuali- 
ties over there. I heard their Utopian 
promises. I compared these realities 
with those promises. Nobody ever told 
me anything about the good in our 
system, and especially this good, that 
under our system I could try to cor- 
rect those things that were bad. That's 
the greatest of all the good.” 


We Must Mobilize Aggressively 


The world will mobilize in an in- 
credibly short time behind and around 
the United States if they are sure that 
we understand what we believe in, and 
will stay put. And then in addition to 

(Continued on page 54) 
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Every American 
A Free Enterpriser 


By GILBERT C. GARLAND 
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ow America came to be is a 
H story that has often been told 

by historians. It is a dramatic 
story, full of laughter, tears, and the 
thrill of accomplishment. It is a story 
of the pioneer as he courageously faced 
the dangers of the frontier, a story of 
those bold, far-visioned colonists who 
framed the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. It is the story of the growth of a 
great industrial nation and a society of 
rising men. 

America is a beautiful land, rich in 
its natural and human resources, and 
breath-taking in its industrial might. 
Its strength, however, lies not in its 
great productivity nor in its physical 
resources. Rather, the essential strength 
of democracy as against totalitarianism 
lies in its startling insight into the 
value of the individual. 

The true meaning of democracy can 
best be approached through the idea of 
freedom. It ever has its roots in human 
nature. Freedom, equality of opportu- 
nity, the right of free enterprise, these 
things distribute men on a scale which 
reflects what they make of opportunity. 
American democracy requires effort, 
and is not a comfortable refuge or a 
line of least resistance. American work- 
ers are paid to think and not just to 
carry out orders. That fact, plus free- 
dom of opportunity, plus the competi- 
tive American spirit, continually re- 
freshes our nation with ideas and with 
new leaders. 

Every American is a free enterpriser 
in proportion to the extent that he does 
what he chooses. Freedom in this hu- 
man sense requires the capacity to 
choose, and competition becomes our 
main guard against exploitation, sub- 
ject to limitations in the interest of 
security. Freedom in still another sense 


means adjustment. When we say the 
diesel locomotive runs free, what do 
we mean? We mean that its parts are 
so assembled that friction is reduced 
to a minimum, and that it is perfectly 
adjusted. 

Human freedom is like that. It con- 
sists in the perfect adjustment of 
human interests, activities, and ener- 
gies. It necessarily follows that as a 
free enterpriser, every American must 
limit his own liberty in the interest of 
the greatest possible freedom for all. 
The only society in which man can 
grow to his full stature is that society 
in which every man, through his own 
work, contributes to the enrichment of 
the lives of others. Useful labor is the 
duty as well as the right of every 
citizen. 

“There is no week nor day nor hour,” 
wrote Walt Whitman, “when tyranny 
may not enter upon this country, if the 
people lose their supreme confidence 
in themselves.” The hope that one may 
gain something in the right direction 
—human striving for that which is 
better—the right to free choice—these 
are things that are profoundly Amer- 
ican. It is the person as a person that 
counts. Despite this fact, few are those 
who would argue, today, that our eco- 
nomic system gives most people a 
genuine sense of confidence. Workers 
are afraid of losing their jobs, of not 
getting promoted, or of being laid on 
the shelf. Yet it is good news that the 
life of the American worker can grow 
in happiness and in productive power 
through increasing clarity of expres- 
sion, self-understanding, and skill in 
human relations. 

American management firmly be- 
lieves in the merits of free enterprise. 
It must believe with equal firmness in 
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maintaining methods of keeping that 
free enterprise system healthy and 
alive. This is not just another band- 
wagon to climb upon—ride awhile, 
and then get off. Nor is it a passing 
fancy which, a decade hence, will no 
longer be in vogue. It is a basic prem- 
ise upon which our whole economic 
system rests. Yet, besieged as we are 
by constant waves of snowballing pro- 
paganda, psychological warfare, sen- 
sational headlines and educational fads, 
perhaps it is only natural that we have 
been guilty of surface thinking. 

We are building a new civilization 
and are entering upon a new age in 
our history. The course which our in- 
dustrial civilization follows will depend 
on the great choices which the Amer- 
ican people make. It is a time for great- 
ness. Those choices can never be made 
in the interest of the public good until 
we return to common decency and the 
old-fashioned fundamentals Edgar 
Guest had in mind when he wrote: 

“A feller isn’t thinkin’ mean, 
Out fishin’; 
His thoughts are mostly good and 
clean, 
Out fishin’.” 


It brings us in our thinking back to 
such things as ethics, morals and values 
—sound codes of personal living. 


“What,” you say, “has this to do 
with the concept of free enterprise?” 
Just this: the task of coming to terms 
with the advancing forces of civiliza- 
tion is urgent. Unless those who love 
freedom are prepared to move swiftly, 
surely and honestly, they may find 
themselves out-maneuvered by some 
form of totalitarian movement. The 
need for intelligent leadership and 
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A Warning On Wage Patterns 


By JOSEPH B. BURNS, Attorney, The Fuller Brush Company 


IN THIS brief article, Mr. Burns, an industry member of the New Eng- 
land Regional Wage Stabilization Board and former member of the 
Regional War Labor Board, gives a few pertinent warnings and sugges- 
tions to employers about setting wage patterns today they cannot con- 


tinue in a normal period. 


URING the past ten months we 
have again experienced the 
problems of operating in a 

semi-controlled economy. To most of 
us these new controls appear to be 
patterned at least in purpose after the 
wage and price control experiments 
which were carried on during World 
War II. 

The wage stabilization program as 
it presently exists is at best a weak at- 
tempt to control or to “stay” wage ad- 
justments until such time as world 
events and national production require- 
ments determine future need for con- 
trols. The present Wage Stabilization 
Board is a tripartite board strikingly 
similar to the old War Labor Board and 
its immediate successor, the National 
Wage Stabilization Board. 

This present wage program is not at 
all clearly defined. Although wage dis- 
putes are not presently within the juris- 
diction of the Wage Stabilization 
Board, it is not at all improbable that 
the present Board might well be trans- 
formed into another War Labor Board 
should a national emergency so decree. 
And this national emergency may even 
be more imagined than real but it 
could, nevertheless, bring about some 
drastic changes in the economic rela- 
tionships of employer and employee. 

Think if you will of the major 
changes which occurred during the 
period of War Labor Board handling 
of wage and contract disputes. In this 
period of war emergency many upward 
wage adjustments and more liberal 
fringe benefits were sought by labor 
and hurriedly approved by manage- 
ment and the War Labor Board than 
would have taken place in a much 
longer period of operation under nor- 
mal conditions. “Shoot the works to get 
out production,” was the theme song 
sung by Washington planners and pro- 
curement officials as well as by manage- 
ment with labor encouraging the high 


notes as allegedly necessary to speed 
production. For this wild orgy of 
spending more and more per unit for 
production, employees and manage- 
ment and, in fact, all citizens of the 
country, are now paying heavily with 
their inflated dollars for goods and 
higher taxes. Worse still many com- 
panies gave increases and benefits freely 
during World War II who are either 
out of business now or are having 
grave difficulties in meeting competi- 
tion today, thus bringing hardship to 
both owners and employees. Again we 
are faced with extensive demands 
for wage increases and fringe benefits. 
In many cases, employers who are not 
in a position to give economic benefits 
which can be retained upon our return 
to a more balanced economy, are ac- 
quiescing to employee or union de- 
mands. 

For these simple reasons I would 
like to urge that each employer do his 
collective bargaining with due regard 
to the future stability of the business 
rather than depending upon wage con- 
trols or a Wage Stabilization Board to 
act as a brake, which may not hold. 
Bargain today as you would at any 
time. Do not agree to wage or fringe 
benefit demands which you do not feel 
you can handle but which you hope 
may be pared down or denied by the 
present wage control program. This 
present program as already demon- 
strated is not iron-clad. In many cases 
wage increases and other benefits can 
be secured under the present regula- 
tions. You might bargain away much 
more than you can afford if you are 
not careful in your own bargaining pro- 
posals. Even though present regula- 
tions may result in a denial of a benefit 
to which you might agree, due to the 
urgency of the moment, remember that 
you have gone on record as being in 
favor of certain wage increases or bene- 
fits. If these controls are liberalized or 
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eliminated later, your problem will be 
right back with you and you may be 
in a very delicate bargaining position. 

Each employer should put his own 
house in order. He should have some 
one individual or a department within 
his group responsible for the wage and 
salary controls required by present gov- 
ernment regulations. The regulations 
and the resolutions of the Wage Stabil- 
ization Board should be known and 
understood in each individual plant. 
There will be investigations made and 
indications are that these investigations 
will be much more general and wide- 
spread than those undertaken during 
the last era of wage controls. Don't 
rely too much on what has gone before 
but be prepared for what is here now. 
Take advantage of your experience and 
the experiences of others during our 
last period of strife in a controlled 
economy and don’t make the same 
mistakes again. 

At the present time, The Regional 
Wage Stabilization Board is under- 
taking studies for the determination of 
area and industry wage rate structures. 
As is always the case in surveys of this 
type, absolute accuracy is impossible. 
It therefore behooves all representa- 
tives of industry to watch their own 
wage structures and to forego the im- 
mediate advantage of accelerated in- 
creases for individual plants in favor 
of a more intelligent overall wage 
structure for their industry and for their 
area. This message can best be sum- 
marized by the simple statement that 
each individual company must be 
aware and awake to the problems that 
confront it and must recognize that 
decisions made today might well ad- 
versely affect the company tomorrow. 

Only by a proper respect for the 
future of your company can you do jus- 
tice to the long range welfare of its 
stockholders and employees. 





MYRON CLARK ASSOCIATES 
Management Consultants 
Supervisory Development Programs 


Park Square Building Boston 
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r.... days, when you read the papers, 


it seems as though Labor has a never- 

say-die strangle hold on Business. And 

Business has a vise-like grip on Labor. 

And over in the corner, Government 

¥ is getting into the act to make things 

who Ss as complicated as possible for the other 

contesting parties. 

hy a | Aren’t we supposed to be fighting 

w Uppin something else? Something called the 
World-Wide Communist Revolution? 

who? When Labor is recalcitrant, vindic- 
tive and argumentative, nobody wins. 

When Business is adamant, the spirit 
of fair play vanishes and nobody wins. 

When Government passes restrictive 
legislation, over-spends, over-compli- 

cates, and generally intrudes, 
nobody wins. 

(Except, of course, some- 
thing called the World- 
Wide Communist Revolu- 

tion. ) 

What’s happened to 
the good old American 
custom of working to- 

gether to get things done? 
It will take all of us, all 
working together to overcome: 

(a) inflation, (b) the spread of Com- 

munism, 

We all agree, don’t we, that these 
problems are paramount. Let’s go, then! 

A little bickering is a healthy thing! 
But Donnybrooks are a luxury we can’t 
afford. Let’s stop carping about the 
wrongs of Free Enterprise and be proud 
of the rights about it. 

For it may truthfully be said that our 
Free Enterprise system today is the hope 
of the world. It is the bulwark of our own 

Td productive, stimulating economic sys- 

BUSINESS tem. 


ss aaheeneamnastael But sure as tomorrow, it won’t work— 


Connie” unless we get together and make it work. 
heli E dilawer PRESIDENT 


The Gray Manufacturing Company 


Hartford, Connecticut 
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SHE COULDN'T FACE LIFE 


Mary suffered a severe physical injury, 
but the hurt to her mind and spirit was 
even more serious. When she lost six 
fingers in an automatic cutting machine, 
she lost all confidence in her ability ever 
to work again, or even to face the world, 


The solution 


Mary’s “come-back” began with the 
sympathetic interest of the Liberty Mu- 
tual Rehabilitation Nurse. Her tireless 
counsel inspired Mary to regain confi- 
dence in herself while still in the hospital. 
Next, she was started on a course of 
occupational therapy while “cosmetic” 
fingers were fitted. Five months after 
the accident, Mary was back on her old 
job, earning her former rate of pay. 


HUMANICS: A new program 

Through techniques developed at the 
Liberty Mutual Rehabilitation Center, 
hundreds of badly injured workers have 
been restored to normal living and earn- 
ing power. But rehabilitation is only one 
phase of Liberty Mutual’s comprehen- 
sive program. Called HUMANICS, it 
brings together all activities for prevent- 
ing accidents and reducing the disability 


Better Compensation Insurance Protection at Lower Cost 


and cost resulting from accidents that 
do occur. 


HUMANICS guards machines .. . and 
helps put “invisible guards” around 
workers to prevent them from hurting 
themselves. It concerns itself with the 
medical care of injured workers and the 
rehabilitation of the badly injured. It is 
not a departmental activity, because the 
prevention of loss in all forms and the 
consequent reduction in compensation 
insurance costs is the basic business of 
Liberty Mutual. 


You can check your own program 


“HUMANICS: A new con- 
cept of loss control in in- 
dustry’’ is a new book describ- 
ing five ways to reduce the cost 
of Workmen’s Compensation 
Insurance, increase productiv- 
ity and improve employee rela- 
tions. A request will bring you 
a copy without cost or obliga- 
tion. Address Liberty Mutual 
Insurance Company, 175 Berk- 
eley Street, Boston 17, or the 
nearest branch office. 










HUMANICS 


INCLUDES 


Industrial Engineering to elimi- 
nate physical and mechanical hazards, 


establish safe methods and practices, 


Industrial Hygiene to assure a 
healthful working environment. 


Industrial Preventive Medicine 
to protect the worker’s physical fitness. 


Claims Medical Service vy emi- 
nent specialists to facilitate the rapid 


recovery of injured workers, 


Rehabilitation to restore badly 
injured workers to productive lives. 


Coe eeeeecccccccesscssceseseeseeesesseseseeseeeeeseeete 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFF cE BOSTON 


We work to keep you $4 fe 


i through HUMANICS 
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NEWS FORUM 


This department includes a digest of news and comment 


about Connecticut Industry of interest to management and 


others desiring to follow industrial news and trends. 


G. LAWTON JOHNSON, executive 
vice president of Norden Instruments, 
Inc., has announced the appointment 
of Ernest J. Greenwood to the post of 
chief engineer, Wayne M. Pierce as 
manager of operations of the new Nor- 
den plant now being completed in 
Milford, and David M. Richey as pro- 
duction manager of the Milford plant. 

Mr. Greenwood, a graduate of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
was formerly chief of design for 
Chance-Vought Aircraft, and subse- 
quently held that position at Fairchild 
Aircraft. Prior to joining the Norden 
firm he was with the engineering de- 
partment of Hamilton Standard Co. 

Also a graduate of M. I. T., Mr. 
Pierce was formerly vice president of 
the Tey Manufacturing Corporation of 
Milford. 

Mr. Richey joined Norden in March 
of this year, having been previously 
associated with the Tey Manufacturing 
Corporation. Prior to that he was chief 
armament engineer for Chance-Vought 
Aircraft. 
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EDWARD J. MALVEY has been ap- 
pointed to the position of manager of 
advertising in the new sales department 
organization of Chase Brass & Copper 
Co., Waterbury, according to an an- 
nouncement made by Bruce A. Dean, 


vice president. The appointment repre- 
sents a change in organizational align- 
ment rather than a substantial change 
in responsibilities. 

Mr. Malvey joined the company in 
1924 as an assistant to Rodney Chase, 
then advertising manager of the com- 
pany. 

Other executive appointments as fol- 
lows have also been announced by Mr. 
Dean: J. Walter McGarry, general 
sales manager of the Waterbury Mfg. 
Co., Division of Chase Brass & Copper 
Co., has been appointed to the new 
position of manager of fabricated prod- 
ucts sales; Marvin A. Joy, since 1947 
general sales manager of the Mill and 
Warehouse Division, has been assigned 
to the newly-created position within 
the sales department, that of manager 
of sales services; Walter E. Evans, who 
for the past six years has been sales 
manager for the company’s midwest- 
ern division, has been named manager 
of Mill and Warehouse Sales; and Wil- 
liam A. Amelung has been appointed 
to the new position of manager of 
warehouses for the firm, in a new or- 
ganizational setup within the sales 
department. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL SILVER 
COMPANY, Meriden, will build an 
addition costing approximately $1,- 


The Cover 





THIS month’s cover picture, by Josef 
Scaylea, is an autumn scene at Madison, 
Connecticut. 


500,000 to its new Factory A, Wal- 
lingford, for the purpose of producing 
materials high on the defense priority 
list, it has been announced by Maltby 
Stevens, president of the firm. 

The factory will be used exclusively 
for the production of component parts 
for jet engines, one of the most impor- 
tant items on the nation’s defense list. 
Machinery and equipment for the new 
plant will be furnished by the govern- 
ment, while the building will be owned 
by the company. 

Complete revelation of the items to 
be produced in the new plant were 
impossible under federal regulations, 
but it is known the parts to be pro- 
duced function importantly in jet en- 
gines and are listed high on priority 
lists. 
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MAJOR CHANGES among the off- 
cers of Tuttle & Bailey, Inc., New 
Britain, have been announced by Stan- 
ley Hart, president of the company. 
Mr. Hart becomes chairman of the 
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SPONGEX® CELLULAR RUBBER 


NATURAL #© SYNTHETIC e¢ SILICONE 
IN MOLDED SHAPES AND DIE-CUT FORMS 
STRIP e¢ CORD e¢ SHEETS 


You can have Spongex compounded to seal off 
air, temperature, liquids, or permit passage of air, 
temperature, liquids—be as soft as a powder puff, 
as hard as oak, or lighter than cork—withstand heat 
of 450°F or cold of -100° F. 


Technical Bulletin on Spongex Rubber 
is available on request. Do you have a job 


that Spongex can do better? 


Write 





The World's Largest Specialists in Cellular Rubber 


THE SPONGE RUBBER PRODUCTS COMPANY 
446 Derby Place Shelton, Conn. 
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executive committee of the board of 
directors; Reuben C. Twichell, who has 
been chairman of the board, becomes 
honorary chairman; William H. Hart, 
Jr., a director, becomes chairman of 
the board; Leonard Zavorski, who has 
been first vice president and general 
manager, becomes the new president; 
J. Howard Smart, who has been vice 
president, secretary and sales manager, 
becomes executive vice president and 
sales manager; Norman P. Cooley, II, 
treasurer, becomes vice president; and 
Harold B. Bassette, has been named 
treasurer. 

In announcing the changes, Presi- 
dent Hart said: “Modern progress in 
the air-conditioning and heating indus- 
tries, for which Tuttle & Bailey, Inc. 
has been a leading supplier for many 
years, has resulted in a steadily develop- 
ing expansion of the company’s busi- 
ness. To keep pace with this growth 
and because of closer integration of the 
company’s development policies, the 
directors have approved several pro- 
motions among the officers of the 
company.” 

The firm manufactures copper fin 
type radiation for the heating industry 
and grills, registers and ceiling diffusers 
for air conditioning systems. 
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TWENTY-ONE REPRESENTA- 
TIVES from thirteen foreign countries, 
who arrived in the United States re- 
cently to attend the World Metallurgi- 
cal Conference in Detroit, were enter- 
tained at the Bristol plant, New De- 
parture Division of General Motors 
Corporation. The group was made up 
of industrial engineers and metallur- 
gists, university instructors and other 
technical men. 

The foreign delegation was taken on 
a tour through various departments 
of the factory engaged in metal proces- 
sing. The trip included observation of 
various heat treating and annealing 
operations. 

Luncheon was served to the group 
at the Chippanee Country Club and 
was followed by a discussion period in 
which the delegates and New Depar- 
ture executives participated. Frederick 
J. Garbarino, chief engineer for New 
Departure, led the discussion. 
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AN AUTOMATIC selective pneu- 
matic tube system, described by com- 
pany officials as the most revolutionary 
advance in the pneumatic tube field in 
70 years, went into operation recently 
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HERMAN W. STEINKRAUS, president of Bridgeport Brass, sent the first message 
through the newly installed automatic selective pneumatic tube system. Taking part in 
the official ceremonies were (left to right) Warren J. Faust, controller; Francis J. Kearns, 
vice president—engineering; Mr. Steinkraus; Austin R. Zender, vice president—-sales. 


at the Housatonic plant of the Bridge- 
port Brass Company. 

The system, a “first” in the United 
States, was introduced at a press 
demonstration witnessed by a group of 
more than 75 newspaper and magazine 
editors, Bridgeport city officials, and 
company representatives. It is being 
used to expedite the flow of papers and 
metallurgical samples between stations 
located in the mills and office buildings 
of the huge plant. 

Company President, Herman W. 
Steinkraus, termed the device a new 
and useful tool, designed to bring 
greater speed and efficiency to the 
handling of inter-office communica- 
tions. 

The system, which utilizes the 
“mechanical brain” features of auto- 
matic dial telephone systems, was de- 
veloped by Mix and Genest, a German 
subsidiary of the International Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Corporation, and 
installed by International - Standard 
Trading Corporation. Unlike conven- 
tional pneumatic tube systems, the new 
inter-office messenger is both auto- 
matic and selective. A notable feature 
is a special selective dial on the carrier 


which permits the sender to forward 
his message or article to any one of 
nine stations in the plant without the 
intervention of an operator or a central 
dispatcher. 

On each of the carriers are two rings 
stamped with the numbers zero to 
nine. These rings are adjusted to the 
number corresponding to the receiving 
station. As the carrier is inserted in the 
tube, it travels by vacuum through the 
sending line to the automatic central 
installation or transfer control point. 
While en route, “electric fingers” pick 
up the dialled number and flash it to 
the central station. Here the relay 
panel, or “brain” of the system reads 
the signal, actuates the appropriate 
switches, and immediately speeds the 
carrier through to the correct outgoing 
line and station. 

The Bridgeport installation employs 
a unique tube arrangement consisting 
of two loops. As a result, bottlenecks 
common to manually-operated systems 
are ingeniously avoided through the 
use of common, automatically con- 
trolled loop lines which begin at a 
central point and are connected to the 
individual stations. All carriers flow 
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FPR scott 


F & E kills many types of bacteria which 
cause disgusting odors. At the same time 
it transforms noxious vapors into a 
pleasant, agreeable atmosphere tinged 
with the invigorating scent of euca- 
lyptus. 


USE F & E SOLUTION around toilets 
and urinals . for flushing garbage 
receptacles and sick room accessories 
= for dressing room benches and 
lockers . . . wherever agreeable, high- 
speed deodorization is required. 
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WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 


LEADING CONNECTICUT COMPANIES 
CHOOSE BARNEY’S of HARTFORD FOR 
OFFICE FURNITURE & SHOP EQUIPMENT 





Above: The S. & S. Leather Company, 
manufacturers of fine leather products, 
called on Barney’s to furnish its Execu- 
tive and General Offices. Handsome 
desks are 


complemented by choice 


genuine leather chairs and sofas. 


Our Representative Will Call 
Without Obligation 


Ss 
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EVERYTHING BUT THE SECRETARY! 





450 Front St. Phone 7-8129 Est. 1930 
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@ Avoid Switchboard Delays 
@ Handle Inside Calls immediately 


@ Automatic, needs no operator. 
Knits your organization into a closer, 
smoother -running, more efficient unit. 
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TEL-RAD COMPANY 
INTERCOMMUNICATION AND SOUND SYSTEMS 
274 FARMINGTON AVE., HARTFORD 7, CONN. 

TELEPHONE HARTFORD 5-0877 
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through their sending loops to this 
central automatic control point, where 
they are spaced and automatically di- 
rected to their destination by the relay 
panel—just as a telephone call is routed 
under the dial telephone system. 
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THE SECOND ANNUAL Conser- 
vation Conference of the Natural Re- 
sources Council of Connecticut will be 
held at the Hotel Bond in Hartford on 
Thursday, November 29. 

The Council is a non-partisan group 
created by the initiative of citizens of 
Connecticut who are interested in con- 
serving and developing the State's re- 
newable natural resources. Its member- 
ship includes a wide variety of local, 
regional and state-wide associations and 
agencies interested in one or more spe- 
cific phase of conservation, including 
the Manufacturers’ Association of Con- 
necticut. Represented are sportsmen’s 
groups, agricultural and forestry asso- 
ciations, public utilities, manufacturers 
associations, chambers of commerce, 
garden clubs and several others. The 
several State departments which have 
functions in the field of conservation, 
including the State Water Commission, 
the State Department of Farms and 
Markets, the State Board of Fisheries 
and Game, the State Park and Forest 
Commission, and the State Develop- 
ment Commission, as well as the 
University of Connecticut and the 
Connecticut Agricultural Experiment 
Station, are also represented in the 
membership and are active participants 
in the Council. 

Chairman of the Council is George 
C. Waldo, editor of the Bridgeport 
Post, and long an active worker in the 
field of natural resources conservation. 
Mr. Waldo was one of the prime 
movers in forming the Council. Walter 
Howe of Litchfield, President of the 
Connecticut Forest and Park Associa- 
tion and also one of the founders of the 
Council, has been designated as hon- 
orary chairman. 

Citizens interested in conservation 
problems are welcome at the Novem- 
ber 29 meeting whether or not they are 
connected with groups which are in- 
cluded in the membership. In addition 
to general meetings on broad aspects 
of conservation, there will be separate 
luncheon meetings dealing with wild- 
life conservation, soil conservation, for- 
estry, and conservation education, at 
which general participation is invited. 
Details of the program will be released 
through the press of the state when 
completed. 
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SRNR AR RNR I 
Designers and Manufacturers 
of Tools, Dies, Jigs, Fixtures and 
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Jig Boring and Jig Grinding 
Precision Form Grinding 
Planing, Boring, Turnin 
Cincinnati, Lucas and Bullard 
Machines 


We build Special Machinery 
and Parts 
Welded Fabrications 
We will do your Stampings and 
Spot Welding 
Progressive — Swedging 
Broaching — Drawing 
Short Runs — Long Runs 
THE 


SWAN TOOL & MACHINE CO. 
30 Bartholomew Avenve 
HARTFORD 6, CONNECTICUT 


STEEL CASTINGS 


From an ounce to 


1000 Ibs. each. 


Try us for fast 
delivery when your 
needs are urgent. 


THE 
NUTMEG CRUCIBLE STEEL 


BRANFORD + CONNECTICUT 


your sesleeation for 


‘ COAL AND 
qj FAIRFIELD > ASH HANDLING 
SYSTEMS 
Bulk antetd handling systems 
— Elevators — Conveyors — Skip 
Hoists — Coal and Ash Handling 
Equipment — Tile Silos and Steel 
Storage Bunkers. 


Represented by 


J-B ENGINEERING SALES CO. 


310 East Street - NEW HAVEN 
Telephone 5-9311 


Serving Connecticut Since 1919 








THE APPOINTMENT of William 
J. O'Brien as secretary of Landers, 
Frary & Clark, New Britain, has been 
announced by Richard L. White, presi- 
dent of the company. 


Mr. O'Brien succeeds Francis L. 
Dabney, who was also treasurer of the 
firm. Mr. Dabney has become financial 
vice president of Fairmont Foods Co., 
Omaha, Neb. The post of treasurer 
will be filled by Mr. White, who for- 
merly held the posts of president and 
treasurer for a brief period in 1942. 

Mr. O'Brien entered the employ of 
Landers, Frary & Clark in 1927, han- 
dling various phases of accounting for 
the company. In 1942 he was made 
assistant treasurer, and shortly there- 
after enlisted in the U. S. Army and 
was commissioned a captain. He re- 
turned to the New Britain firm in 


1945. 
x** 


THE LATEST CLASS of newcomers 
to the ranks of New Departure’s Old 
Timers from the General Motors Divi- 
sion’s Bristol plant received inscribed 
gold watches recently in recognition of 
25 years of accumulated service. 

The group, numbering 20, were 
luncheon guests of the firm at the 
Endee Club, at which time the watches 
were distributed to them and to 20 
Meriden plant employees. 
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NORWALK WELCOMED another 
fine industrial plant recently, when the 
Burndy Engineering Company, one of 
the largest manufacturers of electrical 
connectors in the world, held a corner- 
stone-laying ceremony at its new plant 
at Connecticut and Richards Avenue. 

The new structure containing 48,- 
000 square feet of space on a ten-acre 
site, will house only the engineering, 
sales and clerical departments. Its 
manufacturing facilities will remain in 
the firm’s New York, California and 
Canadian plants. 


xk 


THE SECOND ANNIVERSARY 
of the inauguration of a series of prod- 
uct displays of Stamford-made products 
at the city’s railroad station, was 
marked recently in a brief ceremony. 
Raymond D. MacCart, division man- 
ager of the Petroleum Heat and Power 
Company and chairman of the Stam- 
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RAYMOND D. MACCART, center, chairman of the Stamford-Greenwich Manufac- 
turers’ Council, is presented with a commemorative certificate by Charles F. Krebs, 
right, president of the Dagmar Chemical Company, marking the council’s two-year 
sponsorship of industrial displays in the Stamford railroad station. Looking on is Dean 
Brossman, executive director of the council. 


ford-Greenwich Manufacturers’ Coun- 
cil, which sponsors the displays in co- 
operation with the New York, New 
Haven and Hartford Railroad Com- 
pany, was presented with a commemo- 
rative certificate by Charles F. Krebs, 
president of the Dagmar Chemical 
Company, Inc., whose products were 
being exhibited. Dean Brossman, exec- 
utive director of the Council and act- 
ing secretary of the Stamford Chamber 
of Commerce, received a duplicate cer- 
tificate. 

The project has attracted 18 area 
manufacturers as exhibitors, ranging 
from the city’s largest employer, the 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., to much 
smaller companies. 

According to Mr. Brossman, the dis- 
play program is intended as a tribute 
to the skill and workmanship of pro- 
duction workers in local factories, as 
well as a medium of education for the 
city’s approximately two-thousand 
commuters and to the transients who 
pass through the station each year. 


xk * 


THE C. B. DOLGE COMPANY, 
Westport, paid honor to a number of 
its employees at the company’s annual 
Service Award party recently, at the 
home of Karl A. Dolge, company 
president. 
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Highlight of the affair was the pres- 
entation of a gold watch to Edward W. 
Thomas, retiring sales manager, who 
has been with the firm since 1919. Ten 
year service pins were given to three 
members of the selling organization, 
and five year pins were awarded to 
eight other employees. 


xk 


EDWARD J. CONLIN, vice presi- 
dent and mechanical superintendent of 
the G. E. Prentice Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Kensington, died recently at 
New Britain General Hospital. 

Mr. Conlin joined the Prentice firm 
in 1914, two years after its organiza- 
tion. He was a pioneer tool and die 
maker in the zipper industry and be- 
came vice president and mechanical 
superintendent of the firm in 1943. 

He is survived by his wife, three 
sons and a daughter. 


x* * 


LINCOLN N. KINNICUTT has 
been appointed advertising manager of 
the LaPointe-Plascomold Corporation 
of Windsor Locks, manufacturers of 
television antennas, electronic devices 
and aircraft parts. 

Mr. Kinnicutt was formerly an ac- 





count executive for the F. W. Prelle 
Company, Hartford. A graduate of 
Milton Academy and Harvard Univer- 
sity, Mr. Kinnicutt completed the 
Dartmouth V-12 Marine Corps pro- 
gram in 1944 and served in the Pacific 
Theater. 


x wk 


JOHN J. CURRY, retired executive 
of the New Departure Division of 
General Motors Corporation, has been 
appointed plant manager of the George 
S. Scott Manufacturing Company, of 
Wallingford, it was announced recently 
by Gino Moratti, executive vice presi- 
dent. 

At the Scott Company Mr. Curry 
will have charge of all manufacturing 
operations. He was manager of the 
Meriden plant of New Departure at 
the time of his retirement, and had 
managed the factory in Sandusky, Ohio 
when it went into operation several 
years ago. 


x kk 


FORTUNE PETER RYAN, has been 
elected president and a director of 
Royal Typewriter Company, Inc., suc- 
ceeding the late Maxwell W. Miller. 

Mr. Ryan is a member of the third 
generation of the Ryan family to serve 
the company, founded in 1904 by his 
grandfather, Thomas Fortune Ryan. 

Born in New York City, the new 
Royal president served for a time in 
Wall Street with Gammack & Co. In 
1934 he joined Royal as an apprentice 
in the New York branch service de- 
partment where he learned to clean 
and overhaul typewriters. Later he 
transferred to sales. 

After discharge from the Air Force 
as a captain in 1945, he rejoined the 
company and a year later was ap- 
pointed assistant to the president. In 
1948 he was elected a vice president. 


x kk 


THE LARGEST DEFENSE CON- 
TRACT yet announced for a Connecti- 
cut concern has been awarded to the 
Bullard Company of Bridgeport, ma- 
chine tool manufacturers. The award 
was announced by Senator William 
Benton. ; 

The contract, given by the General 
Services Administration, calls for $33,- 
000,000 worth of machine tools. It is 
part of a machine tool program for 
which $600,000,000 has been allocated 
during this current fiscal year. 


Girls Best Hriend ! 
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From the time you fick the switch of a beautiful Under- 
wood All Electric Typewriter in the morning. . . until you 
flick it off at the end of the day . . . you get as smooth and 
clear a flow of words as ever delighted an executive! 


That’s a friend . . . a real friend! 


* * * 


Underwood All Electric Typewriters are specially designed 
to give secretaries and typists every advantage in con- 
venience, comfort and quality of work. 

Every Underwood feature contributes something really 
important to your quiet efficiency: 

... to make every letter better 

... to eliminate fatigue 

... to get the work... and you... out on time! 


Make your typewriter an Underwood All Electric. 
For your employer’s sake . . . and for yours. 


You bet—an UNDERWOOD is a girl’s best friend! 


_____Underwood Corporation 


Typewriters... Adding Machines... Accounting Machines 
Carbon Paper... Ribbons 


One Park Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 
476 Capitol Avenue, Hartford 6, Conn. 


Sales and Service Everywhere SZ 
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Underwood ~WLeciyr< Typewriter 


... made by the Typewriter Leader of the World 
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the Nameplate 
of Efficiency! 


OR more than thirty years, 


Peabody Engineering Corpora- 
tion has served industry with spe- 
cialized, technical experience cover- 
ing all types of combustion, fuels, 
and processes, as well as the scrub- 


ing and cooling of gases. 


OIL BURNERS 
GAS BURNERS 


_ Automatic 
and 


FACTORY: 


STAMFORD, CONN. 


TELEPHONE 
STAMFORD 4-6771 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


PEABODY 


ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


580 FIFTH AVENUE 


i ay eel 4 9 N 








RAYMOND D. MACCART, center, chairman of the Stamford-Greenwich Manufac- 
turers’ Council, is presented with a commemorative certificate by Charles F. Krebs, 
right, president of the Dagmar Chemical Company, marking the council’s two-year 
sponsorship of industrial displays in the Stamford railroad station. Looking on is Dean 
Brossman, executive director of the council. 


ford-Greenwich Manufacturers’ Coun- 
cil, which sponsors the displays in co- 
operation with the New York, New 
Haven and Hartford Railroad Com- 
pany, was presented with a commemo- 
rative certificate by Charles F. Krebs, 
president of the Dagmar Chemical 
Company, Inc., whose products were 
being exhibited. Dean Brossman, exec- 
utive director of the Council and act- 
ing secretary of the Stamford Chamber 
of Commerce, received a duplicate cer- 
tificate. 

The project has attracted 18 area 
manufacturers as exhibitors, ranging 
from the city’s largest employer, the 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., to much 
smaller companies. 

According to Mr. Brossman, the dis- 
play program is intended as a tribute 
to the skill and workmanship of pro- 
duction workers in local factories, as 
well as a medium of education for the 
city’s approximately two-thousand 
commuters and to the transients who 
pass through the station each year. 


x «we 


THE C. B. DOLGE COMPANY, 
Westport, paid honor to a number of 
its employees at the company’s annual 
Service Award party recently, at the 
home of Karl A. Dolge, company 
president. 
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Highlight of the affair was the pres- 
entation of a gold watch to Edward W. 
Thomas, retiring sales manager, who 
has been with the firm since 1919. Ten 
year service pins were given to three 
members of the selling organization, 
and five year pins were awarded to 
eight other employees. 


xk 


EDWARD J. CONLIN, vice presi- 
dent and mechanical superintendent of 
the G. E. Prentice Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Kensington, died recently at 
New Britain General Hospital. 

Mr. Conlin joined the Prentice firm 
in 1914, two years after its organiza- 
tion. He was a pioneer tool and die 
maker in the zipper industry and be- 
came vice president and mechanical 
superintendent of the firm in 1943. 

He is survived by his wife, three 
sons and a daughter. 


xk 


LINCOLN N. KINNICUTT has 
been appointed advertising manager of 
the LaPointe-Plascomold Corporation 
of Windsor Locks, manufacturers of 
television antennas, electronic devices 
and aircraft parts. 

Mr. Kinnicutt was formerly an ac- 
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count executive for the F. W. Prelle 
Company, Hartford. A graduate of 
Milton Academy and Harvard Univer- 
sity, Mr. Kinnicutt completed the 
Dartmouth V-12 Marine Corps pro- 
gram in 1944 and served in the Pacific 
Theater. 
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JOHN J. CURRY, retired executive 
of the New Departure Division of 
General Motors Corporation, has been 
appointed plant manager of the George 
S. Scott Manufacturing Company, of 
Wallingford, it was announced recently 
by Gino Moratti, executive vice presi- 
dent. 

At the Scott Company Mr. Curry 
will have charge of all manufacturing 
operations. He was manager of the 
Meriden plant of New Departure at 
the time of his retirement, and had 
managed the factory in Sandusky, Ohio 
when it went into operation several 
years ago. 


xk * 


FORTUNE PETER RYAN, has been 
elected president and a director of 
Royal Typewriter Company, Inc., suc- 
ceeding the late Maxwell W. Miller. 

Mr. Ryan is a member of the third 
generation of the Ryan family to serve 
the company, founded in 1904 by his 
grandfather, Thomas Fortune Ryan. 

Born in New York City, the new 
Royal president served for a time in 
Wall Street with Gammack & Co. In 
1934 he joined Royal as an apprentice 
in the New York branch service de- 
partment where he learned to clean 
and overhaul typewriters. Later he 
transferred to sales. 

After discharge from the Air Force 
as a captain in 1945, he rejoined the 
company and a year later was ap- 
pointed assistant to the president. In 
1948 he was elected a vice president. 
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THE LARGEST DEFENSE CON- 
TRACT yet announced for a Connecti- 
cut concern has been awarded to the 
Bullard Company of Bridgeport, ma- 
chine tool manufacturers. The award 
was announced by Senator William 
Benton. : 

The contract, given by the General 
Services Administration, calls for $33,- 
000,000 worth of machine tools. It is 
part of a machine tool program for 
which $600,000,000 has been allocated 
during this current fiscal year. 
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From the time you flick the switch of a beautiful Under- 
wood All Electric Typewriter in the morning .. . until you 
flick it off at the end of the day .. . you get as smooth and 
clear a flow of words as ever delighted an executive! 


That’s a friend .. . a real friend! 
* * ok 


Underwood All Electric Typewriters are specially designed 
to give secretaries and typists every advantage in con- 
venience, comfort and quality of work. 


Every Underwood feature contributes something really 
important to your quiet efficiency: 


... to make every letter better 
... to eliminate fatigue 
... to get the work... and you... out on time! 


Make your typewriter an Underwood All Electric. 
For your employer’s sake . . . and for yours. 


You bet—an UNDERWOOD is a girl’s best friend! 


______Underwood Corporation 


Typewriters... Adding Machines... Accounting Machines 
Carbon Paper... Ribbons 
One Park Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 
476 Capitol Avenue, Hartford 6, Conn. 
Sales and Service Everywhere od... 
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Mere payment 
of premiums 
does not insure 


@ It is easy to buy fire 
insurance but difficult 
to prove a loss. 

When fire occurs you 
must be able to prove 
what you lost and its 
cash value. 


W ith Continuous Amer- 
ican Appraisal Service, 
you will always be 
prepared. 


The AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 


Company 


Over Fifty Years of Service 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





For 
Every Cleaning and 
Polishing Job in Industry 
Washed and Sterilized 

in Our Own Laundry 
Wiping Towel 
Rental Service 
Cheese Cloths 

New and Washed 


. * * 
ORDERS FILLED PROMPTLY 
* * * 


TEL. NEW HAVEN 5-9929 


MEMBER 


OF AMERICA 





FEDERAL TEXTILE 
CORPORATION 


EAST AND WATER STREETS 
NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 


SANITARY INSTITUTE 


John W. Nickerson, a former di- 
rector of the War Production Board, 
Management Consultant Division and 
a private consultant in management 
engineering since 1949, has just been 
appointed senior consultant on the 
Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion Productivity and Technical As- 
sistance Program. His work with the 
ECA will be on a part-time basis. 

Mr. Nickerson will advise ECA on 
how to build and support the defense 
potential of the free nations through 
technological improvements, _ better 
business and labor practices and a 
general improvement in productivity, 
as well as a method of securing a fair 
distribution of the fruits of produc- 
tivity. The program seeks to channel 
American production methods and 
ideas to the free nations. 

The program is now being done by 
study trips of specialists to the United 
States, through sending experts to 
work with governments, industries 
and plants in participating nations 
and by other means that may be dis- 
covered. Mr. Nickerson will advise 
the director of ECA’s Productivity 
and Technical Assistance Division on 
policies to develop the program. In 
addition, he will advise in the selec- 
tion of expert industry consultants 
and on ways to improve the methods 
and the overall effectiveness of the 
program, as well as to acquaint Ameri- 
can industry with the progress of the 
effort. 


xk * 


THE CONTROVERSIAL PROB- 
LEM of “personals” in employee publi- 
cations was the featured topic of the 
first Fall meeting of the Connecticut 
Industrial Editors Association, held at 
Oakdale in Wallingford, recently. 
The discussion was led by Roger 
Fox of Hill & Knowlton Co. of New 


When you plan electrical 
in factory and office... 


‘ah 


WA e 


THE WIREMOLD COMPANY, HARTFORD 10, CONN. 


12wMSs! 
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outlet convenience 





York, who is editor of “The Editor's 
Assistant.” 

Mr. Fox spoke on the value of edu- 
cational material in the employee ma- 
gazine, emphasizing the need of more 
items on company policies, production 
methods, sales, expansion, etc. 

The November meeting of the CIEA 
will be held at Waverly Inn, Cheshire, 
on November 14. The speaker will be 
R. L. Duffus, Assistant editor-in-chief 
of the New York Times and colmunist 
for Nation’s Business Magazine. 

On December 12 the group will 
meet in Bridgeport. The speaker will 
be Roscoe Ellard of the Graduate 
School of Journalism at Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


xk k 


THE HAYES-TE EQUIPMENT 
CORPORATION, formerly located 
in Hartford, has moved to a new manu- 
facturing plant and office building in 
Unionville, according to an announce- 
ment by Robert W. Hayes, president. 
The firm makes the Hayes-Te Auto- 
matic Feed Monitor. 


a ae 


AN ECA PRODUCTIVITY TEAM 
of 21 Frenchmen representing that 
many industries and government agen- 
cies visited Hartford recently for a 
ten-day tour of local business, manu- 
facturing, government and educational 
establishments. 

Their purpose in the city will be to 
get a “general idea” of the American 
way of life, according to R. J. Maran- 
don, project manager for the National 
Management Council, and the team’s 
manager during its stay in the United 
States. Following their Hartford visit 
the team went on to Ithaca, New York 
for seven months of technical training 
at Cornell University. 











é offer you . . . complete 





letterpress and lithographic 


facilities 


*Conneéticut Printers 
INCORPORATED +- HARTFORD 


Case, Lockwood & Brainard Letterpress Division 
FOUNDED 1836 
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Kellogg & Bulkeley Lithographic Division 
FOUNDED 1832 
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Sze NEMA TYPE I 
2-SPEED SEPARATE WINDING 
STARTER UNIT DIMENSIONS 


HEIGHT 52” 
WIDTH 74 
DEPTH 3 


THE NEW MOTOR STARTER just announced by The Arrow-Hart & Hegeman Electric 


Company. 


THE ARROW-HART & HEGE- 
MAN ELECTRIC COMPANY, 
Hartford, has announced the avail- 
ability of two mew motor starters. 
Designated Types RAR and RAS, they 
extend the scope of the Arrow-Hart 
RA magnetic starter line to include 


reversing and multi-speed motors. 
Among other advantages claimed for 
this advance design are greatly re- 
duced size and weight with increased 
operating efficiency, simplified straight- 
thru front wiring and more complete 
protection of electromotive equipment. 


THE APPOINTMENT OF Milton E. 
Hicks to the position of domestic sales 
manager, Small Arms Division, Colt's 
Manufacturing Company, Hartford, has 
just been announced. Mr. Hicks was 
formerly sales representative for the 
company, covering the southeastern 
section of the country and had his head- 
quarters in Montgomery, Alabama. 

He spent 22 years with Remington 
Arms Company, starting his career 
with that company as an exhibition 
shooter. He subsequently served that 
company as a member of their sales 
force and in that capacity maintained 
close contact with law enforcement 
agencies, trade outlets and target 
shooters. 

Colt revolver and automatic pistol 
sales to police, sportsmen and target 
shooters will be the responsibility of 
Mr. Hicks in his new position. 


x kk 


STANLEY TOOLS, New Britain, has 
announced a newly designed and im- 
proved Saw Set No. 42 providing maxi- 
mum setting power with a minimum 
of effort. Pretested by professional saw 
setters, the No. 42 was voted the 
“easiest action” saw set on this market. 





Old Friends 


It has been our good fortune 
to serve and grow with Con- 
necticut Industry for over 
three-quarters of a century. 
To give unexcelled banking 
service whenever and wher- 
ever needed. Please call on us 
whenever we may be of serv- 
ice to you. 
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HARTFORD-CONN. TRUST CO. 


IN 11 CONNECTICUT TOWNS 
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New York Office 
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THE SEYMOUR MEG. CO er 
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And Again-- 


famous alloys 
become ALLIES! 


Here at Seymour it is again “open house” to the War Department! 
Nickel Silver, Phosphor Bronze, Brass, Anodes, and other products 
for which the name SEYMOUR has been famous in industry since 
1878, are now on top priority for use in guns, planes, trucks, ships 
and a thousand other pieces of war equipment. 

In combat, enemies other than human must be reckoned with. These 
are Rust, Corrosion, Wear, Fatigue. In Seymour Nickel Silver and 
Phosphor Bronze, such qualities as high corrosion resistance, ability 
to undergo millions of flexures without failure, great strength and 
resilience, become valiant “fighters” — helping not only to rout the 


aggressors but also to protect our own soldiers. 
* * * 


Domestic orders are being taken and filled as rapidly as possible. 
To save time, please contact nearest Seymour Distributor. 


DISTRIBUTORS (Mill Products) 


WILLIAMS & COMPANY, INC. 
South 61st Court, Cicero 50, Ill. 
647 W. Virginia St., Milwaukee 2, Wisc. 


736 Federal St., Davenport, lowa 


1113 Beale St., South Bend 16, Ind. 
Northwestern Bank Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Nonferrous alloys since 1878 


3231 Fredonia Ave., Cincinnati 19, Ohio 
3700 Perkins Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohio 
119 S. Emerson St., Indianapolis 19, Ind. 851 Williams Ave., Columbus 12, Ohio 
901 Pennsylvania Ave., Pittsburgh 12, Pa. 
650 Woodruff Ave., Toledo 2, Ohio 


SEYMOUR 


Again we roll out the “carpet” 
to our nation’s defenders 


Available For 
National Defense: 


SEYMOUR 
NICKEL SILVER 


SEYMOUR 
PHOSPHOR BRONZE 


SEYMOUR 
NICKEL ANODES 
& Bright Nickel 


THE SEYMOUR MANUFACTURING COMPANY, SEYMOUR, CONNECTICUT 


















Photostats 


Drafting Supplies 
Blueprints 


Joseph Merritt & Co. 
166 Pearl Street Hartford 
Tel. 2-9255 





. . « Save waste paper 


Waste Paper is a very necessary raw ma- 
terial for the manufacture of Paperboard and 
Paperboard Boxes; it is especially needed to- 
day in the production of boxes for packaging 
for Civilian Economy and National Defense. 

Save every scrap of paper, corrugated car- 
tons, paperboard boxes, clean wrapping 
papers and bags, newspapers, magazines, 
books, writing paper, and clean wastebasket 
papers. 

Call your Local Collecting Charity or Waste 
Paper Dealer—they will be glad to pick up 
your accumulation of Waste Paper. 

YOU can help—to HELP means to SAVE— 
Start NOWI! 


THE NEW HAVEN 
PULP & BOARD COMPANY 


Designers and Manufacturers of 
Folding Cartons and Folding Boxboard 
259 East St., New Haven, Conn., Tel. 7-3171 


JOHN W. NICKERSON 


Consultant In 
MANAGEMENT ENGINEERING 


Advice On 
@ LABOR RELATIONS 


@ WAGE INCENTIVES 
@ JOB EVALUATION 
@ MERIT RATING 


46 MOUNTAIN VIEW DRIVE 
WEST HARTFORD 


TEL. HARTFORD 32-6665 





It is said to be quickly and com- 
pletely adjustable for giving more or 
less set to saw teeth. A single action 
tool-steel plunger exerts just the right 
pressure for even uniform setting. A 
positive locking anvil adjustment 
wheel allows for finer settings. Num- 
bers on the wheel indicate average set- 
tings for saws with corresponding 
numbers of points per inch. 

Reference marks between numbers 
allow professional saw sharpeners to 
determine their own settings. An ad- 
justable self-locking saw stop provides 
compensation for variation in saw 
blade thickness. 
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PRATT & WHITNEY AIRCRAFT, 
East Hartford, has leased 70,000 square 
feet of floor space in the Manufactur- 
ers Foundry Company building at 
Waterbury, according to William P. 
Gwinn, general manager. 

The Waterbury facility will be used 
as a receiving center and transfer point 
for the thousands of new machine tools 
that will be required for expanded jet 
and piston engine production at Pratt 
& Whitney's three Connecticut manu- 
facturing plants at East Hartford, 
Southington and North Haven. 


x *k * 


ANOTHER NEW PRODUCT now 
going into production in Connecticut 
is the A. W. Haydon Company de- 
layed reset time delay relay. 

This unit is said to incorporate the 
time proven basic 6400 series D. C. 
and 11400 series A. C. time delay re- 
lay. It makes possible a delayed reset 
proportional to the time delay and a 
circuit reclosure time proportional to 
the length of current interruption. Re- 
set is accurately controlled by an es- 
capement mechanism which adds ap- 
proximately three-fourths of an inch to 
the length of the standard Haydon time 
delay relay. 

The makers say that the item is 
ideally suited for application as a va- 
cuum tube protective system. It assures 
the desired delay in feeding high volt- 
age to the plate circuit, holding back 
the load until the cathodes have reached 
proper temperature. To provide safety 
in the event of a power interruption it 
opens the circuit. 

Serious consideration has been given 
by the company to the requirement for 
reliability under extreme operating 
conditions as encountered in aircraft 
and other military applications. 
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Tuomas W. Hatt Company 


INCORPORATED 
Stamford, Connecticut 


<> 


Printing, Newspaper 
& Lithographing Machinery 
Paper Converting Equipment 
Job Presses, Galleys & 
Cabinets 
Proof Presses, Balers, Cutters 


THE HENRY SOUTHER 
ENGINEERING CO. 


Engineering & Chemical 


Service 
Water Purification 
Industrial Waste Disposal 


Research Facilities for 


Industry 


Hartford, 


Se Easy to LIFT & TRUCK 


Stock Model No. 436 
Cuts Operating Costs 
. LFTs LOADS— MOVES LOADS 
@ Prevents Domege To Mer- 
chondise 


@ SAVES SPACE by stocking— 
ANYTHING — Borrels, Boxes, a Ee 


JOS. A. FRASER COMPANY 
125 Trumbull Street Hartford, Conn. 
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CHECK THESE 


MOVABLE 
FIREPROOF 


PARTITIONS 





MEMBERS OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE of the New Haven Sales Executives 
Club sketch out plans for the present club year. Seated: Secretary W. Adam Johnson, 
Chamber of Commerce; President Darton E. Greist, Professional Equipment Co.; Com- 
munity Service Director R. W. Davidson, SoundScriber Corp. Standing: Executive 
Director Fred C. Maynard, Associated Seed Growers; ex-President R. G. Salaman, Sar- 
gent & Co.; Publicity Director E. J. Lush, E. J. Lush, Inc.; Program Director Arthur E. 
O'Leary, Pitney-Bowes Co.; Special Projects Director T. F. Burns, American Steel & 
Wire Co.; Special Projects Chairman P. D. Karsten, Plymouth Electric Co.; Good Fellow- 


CHEAPEST AND 


ship Director E. H. Dowson, United Illuminating Co. 


AT THE FIRST Executive Commit- 
tee meeting of the 1951-52 New Ha- 
ven Sales Executives Club, held at the 
New Haven Chamber of Commerce, 
Arthur O'Leary, program chairman, 
announced plans for bringing some of 
the country’s outstanding speakers on 
marketing, selling and advertising be- 
fore the Club’s third-Thursday-of-the- 
month meetings at St. Elmo Club, 
New Haven. 

The meetings will start at 5:45 P.M. 
A fraternizing period precedes the 
dinner-business meetings at 6:30. 








GENE | 
STEEL 
— ppopees 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
Phone; 3-0626 


‘Wershovses: BOSTON, MASS., KENSINGTON, CONN. 


A BOOKLET designed to help busi- 
nessmen in bidding on defense con- 
tracts has been issued by the Munitions 
Board of the U. S. Department of De- 
fense. It is entitled “How to be Cleared 
for Handling Classified Military Infor- 
mation Within Industry.” 


The booklet was prepared by the 
Office of Industrial Security, Munitions 
Board, Department of Defense, and 
copies may be purchased for ten cents 
from the Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


LOCKERS 
SHELVING 
CABINETS 


PROMPT SHIPMENT FROM OUR WAREHOUSE STOCK 


MOVABLE PARTITIONS 


For Offices, Foctories, Tool Cribs, Toilets 


WORK BENCHES 
SHOP STOOLS 
REVOLVING BINS 


Offices: 1110 COMMONWEALTH AVE., BOSTON, MASS. 


Phone: ASPINWALL 7-6260 


Phone: 2-0997 
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MILFORD, CONN, 


BEST WAY TO 
RELOCATE 
OFFICE AND 
FACTORY 
FACILITIES 


Manufactured by 


THE MILLS COMPANY 
“Mills Movable Walls” 


Sold and Installed by 


GALLIC & REYNOLDS 


125 Trumbull Street 
Hartford, Conn. 







TEL. 





2-1285 











PACKAGING 


for Defense! 


Mr. Purchasing Agent! 


When your Engineering Department hands 
you the blueprints for your packaging 
of defense materials, turn to Carpenter- 
Hayes for the finished boxes. We have 
the know-how—nearly 80 years of making 
paper boxes. We are anxious to enlist to 
aid in the defense of our country. Call 
upon us for prompt delivery of any size 
paper box. We promise our complete 
cooperation. 
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Lox C0., INC. 






PHONE 179 © EAST HAMPTON - 


CONN. 
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HERE ARE SOME FIGURES which 
support unquestionably the need for in- 
tensifying the recovery of increased 
supplies of iron and steel scrap so that 
steel production can be maintained at 
maximum rates this Winter. 


Prewar, the highest consumption of 
purchased scrap was 18,000,000 tons 
in 1937; during World War II the 
yearly average was 24,000,000; and in 
1950, this rose to 29,500,000 tons. For 
the first six months of 1950 consump- 
tion was running at an annual rate of 
36,000,000 tons. It is expected that this 
rate will be maintained for the rest of 
the year, which will be sufficient to 
maintain capacity rates of steel pro- 
duction. 

However, mill inventories are below 
normal, and must be increased if a 
shortage is to be avoided this Winter. 
In addition, by early next year new 
steel facilities will boost purchased 
scrap needs to about 38,000,000 tons 
annually. 





Every American a Free 
Enterpriser 


(Continued from page 29) 


faith in man’s ability to rise to his full 
stature was never greater. 

To be a free enterpriser in the best 
sense of the term, man must bring 
to his personal relationships a genuine 
interest in people and a sincere desire 
to work creatively with them. There 
are many effective training programs 
now operating throughout the country 
in business and industrial settings. 
Most of these programs, however, are 
technical and highly specialized in na- 
ture. Executives have admitted in re- 
cent weeks that little or nothing is 
being done in the broad areas of self- 
understanding, emotional control and 
personality development. Somehow we 
have come to believe that such things 
take care of themselves. But until we 
recognize the importance of training 
employees to understand their own 
behavior and the behavior of others, 
we must be content with mediocre 
performance and superficial thinking. 
Every American can become a free en- 
terpriser, but only through an organ- 
ized approach which has at its very 
roots an unwavering faith in the basic 
goodness and decency of the Amer- 
ican worker. 
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insurance 





picture changes, too 


The expanding economy brings with it 
many changes. How does it affect your 
business? Increases in personnel . . . 
shifting of plant sites . .. changes in prod- 
ucts manufactured . . . fluctuating inven- 
tories — these are a few of the factors 
that may make it imperative to re-examine 
your insurance program regularly. Per- 
haps old risks are no longer existent, 
perhaps new ones remain uncovered. 
Your Etna representative is exception- 
ally well qualified to provide the expert 
knowledge and experience necessary to 
keep your insurance always in line with 
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current requirements. By employing the 
scientific A°tna Plan of Risk and Insur- 
ance Analysis, he can accurately deter- 
mine excesses and deficiencies — can 
match policies exactly to present needs 
...can set up a continuing control system 
that will take care of future changes as 
they occur. 

His services have meant better protec- 
tion to many hundreds of firms. He will 
welcome an opportunity to review your 
program and to submit detailed recom- 
mendations in the light of today’s con- 
stantly changing conditions. 


Banansef lhafisinall, Parved Sesmance 


ZETNA Casualty AND Surety Company 


The Aina Life Affiliated Companies write practically every form of insurance and bonding protection 
LIFE AND CASUALTY FIRE AND MARINE 
Etna Life Insurance Company Automobile Insurance Company 
4étma Casualty and Surety Company Standard Fire Insurance Company 


Hartford 15 
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School of Business Administration 


BUSINESS TIPS 


from 


University of Connecticut 


Research — Luxury or Necessity 
By DAVID IVRY* 


BRAHAM LINCOLN is credited 
A with the philosophic comment 
that: “If we could first know 
where we are and whither we are 
tending, we could better judge what 
to do and how to do it.” It is the func- 
tion of research to tell us “where we 
are and whither we are tending.” 

The operation of a business under 
our system is much like the function- 
ing of the human body. Both are driven 
by two identical basic compulsions: 
(1) survival and (2) reproduction, 
which is survival into the future. A 
business operation under our system is 
an organic entity whose life principle 
is capital. The management group of 
this business enterprise is charged with 
two basic responsibilities. One is the 
survival of the capital, that is, to see 
that it is not dissipated. The other re- 
sponsibility is the reproduction of cap- 
ital in the form of property. 

Like the human organism, a busi- 
ness is a dynamic organization of 
functions living in a constantly chang- 
ing environment to which it must 
adapt or die. Management is the brain, 


* Assistant Professor of Insurance. 
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the operating focus of all the knowl- 
edge that can be brought to bear in 
fulfilling its two basic purposes. 

The evolution of research as a tool 
to aid management in these functional 
aims is comparable to the develop- 
ment of the science of medicine. The 
organic human body survived and re- 
produced itself for quite a while, but 
in the last 150 years, a gradually gath- 
ering body of knowledge has been 
organized, interrelated, and applied, 
with the result today of almost doub- 
ling the period of survival, and tre- 
mendously reducing infant mortality. 
Research can provide a parallel func- 
tion for the corporate body. It can also 
increase survival and foster growth just 
as medicine has done with the human 
body. 

There is a great deal of difference 
between the lacking of knowledge, or 
even being wrong, and being lost. 
Some of the greatest people who have 
contributed the most to our civiliza- 
tion and its progress were wrong. We 
believe now that Newton was wrong. 
So, too, were Copernicus, Darwin and 
Galileo with some of their conclusions. 


way * Transparent 
Box Suopr Inc. 


375 LEXINGTON AVE., 
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NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


We remember their names now be- 
cause, while erroneous in some of their 
beliefs, they were not lost. They knew 
what they were trying to achieve—a 
clear cut, objective picture of what 
happened in the world and a basis for 
predicting what would happen. They 
knew, too, how they proposed to get 
there—by unprejudiced, unflinching 
observation and experiment. 

If the business man is to avoid get- 
ting lost, he must decide what his 
objective is and how he is to get there. 
If he is to accomplish his objectives 
wisely and well, he must base his deci- 
sions on the knowledge and under- 
standing which scientific research has 
proved capable of producing. 

This is not to imply that research is 
a kind of magic which always brings 
us the answers when we need them. 
Frequently, research results can be mis- 
leading—more frequently they come 
later than we wish, and always they 
come only after difficulty, drudgery, 
and disappointment. However, re- 
search combines an attitude and a set 
of methods which are better than 
superstition, guess, prejudice and be- 
ief in providing the basis for derision. 
By attitude is meant tough-mindedness, 
open-mindedness, and the courage to 
accept the most probable set of facts 
tegardless of how much we dislike 
them. By methods is meant the pro- 
cedures of controlled experiment com- 
bined with the statistical analysis 
which helps make their results mean- 
ingful. 

All methods can be improved. The 
perfect story is yet to be written, and 
the perfect picture painted. Every- 
thing is subject to improvement—a 
vital challenge to industry. Our motto 
should be: are we carrying on our 
management duties in the best possible 
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way in the light of current conditions? 
Some methods men have tended to fall 
into the error of thinking that the 
newest method devised should be be- 
yond improvement. A truly scientific 
approach would recognize that it is 
probably the best that can be found 
for the present. Suggestions for its 
further simplification are to be sought 
continually, and experiments made re- 
peatedly. As each method is standard- 
ized, it should be done with the idea 
that it is the best method known at 
the time and under the prevalent con- 
ditions. But it does not preclude the 
later development of a better method. 


What areas of research lie ahead for 
us? For simplicity’s sake, we can note 
just a few fields that await the re- 
searcher's plow. It might be added that 
you can’t plough a field by turning it 
over in your mind. Only if something 
is done in these fields can the harvest 
of success be realized. A few of the 
fields are: 


1. Research in home office manage- 
ment. 


Nm 


. Research in marketing. 

3. Research in personnel and train- 
ing. 

4. Research in public relations. 


5. Research in economic problems 
that impinge directly or indirectly 
on the particular business. 


Research offers a fascinating chal- 
lenge. Research can be the strong right 
arm of the business executive, today, 
tomorrow, and through the stresses 
ahead. Business leaders must lend their 
weight to a program dedicated to the 
use of that right arm so that we will 
have the facts necessary to steer a safe, 
clear course through the shoals ahead. 
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BUSINESS PATTERN 


A comprehensive summary of the ups and downs of industrial 


activity in Connecticut for the thirty day period ending on 


the 15th day of the second previous month. 


HE INDEX of general business 
activity in Connecticut advanced 
for the fifth consecutive month 
to an estimated 56% above normal. 
The current standing is nine percentage 
points higher than at the beginning of 
this year and twenty points above the 
level of a year ago. During the past 
twelve months the manhour and em- 
ployment components of the index 
have risen rather steadily except for a 
short interval of hesitancy at the turn 
of the year. The freight shipment in- 
dex has also increased but somewhat 
more erratically. The indexes of con- 
struction and cotton mill activity while 
well above normal are now slightly 
below the high standings to which they 
had soared immediately following the 
start of the Korean war. 

A summary of 1950 income pay- 
ments to individuals, by states, pub- 
lished by the Department of Com- 
merce, shows that the Connecticut per 
capita average was $1,766 compared 
with $1,554 for New England and 
$1,436 for the country as a whole. 
These amounts represent increases over 
1949 payments of 11%, 10% and 9%, 
respectively. On a per capita basis, 
Connecticut ranked fourth among the 
forty-eight states, being exceeded only 
by Delaware, Nevada and New York. 
The following table of per capita in- 
come payments to individuals reflects 
the changes which have taken place 
since 1939: 





As indicated by the above figures, Con- 
necticut income payments to individ- 
uals have been consistently higher than 
those for New England and the United 
States. The comparison reveals, how- 
ever, that Connecticut and New Eng- 
land have not kept pace with other 
sections of the country, particularly the 
south and west, in rate of increase dur- 
ing the war and post war periods. 

The index of manhours worked in 
Connecticut factories is estimated at 
74% above normal in August, an in- 
crease of one point over the preceding 
month and 37 points over the same 
month of last year. The rise in the 
manhour index over a year ago reflects 
the increased employment necessary to 
meet civilian needs as well as the grow- 
ing demand for military production. A 
comparison of present hours and earn- 
ings in Connecticut factories with those 
of a year ago shows that average hours 
worked per week are now 42.0 the 
same as in August 1959, basic hourly 
earnings are $1.58 against $1.43 a year 
ago and average weekly wages are 
$67.00 compared with $60.00 at this 
time last year. 

The August index of employment 
in Connecticut factories advanced to 
45% above normal after having fallen 
off slightly in July because of vacation 
shutdowns. The most recent informa- 
tion on employment in this state shows 
that in August there were 808,000 
persons engaged in non-agricultural 
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WASHBURN 
*Plastic-Coat Your 
* Wire Assemblies 


* Should your defense contracts 
on wire assemblies or wire forms 
call for tough protective coat- 
ings, you have only to turn to 
Washburn’s completely modern 
and large plastic coating facil- 
ities and current surplus capa- 
city. Or you may be looking 
for an effective coating to resist 
moisture and to add insulating 
and cushioning characteristics 
to your wire products or small 
metal parts. Whatever the 
application, or the quantity in- 
volved, you can rest your prob- 
lem with trained Washburn per- 
sonnel, thoroughly and long 
experienced in the plastic coat- 
ing of many houseware and 
hardware items. A few of these 
are illustrated here. 

Our standard colors are red, 
yellow and white. Other colors 
can be worked into quantity 
production. 









Farm Baskets 






Connecticut New England United States 
Income Income Income Coat and Hat Hooks Sink Racks 
Over Over Over 

Year Amount 1939 Amount 1939 Amount 1939 Write, Wire or Phone 
1939 ...... $ 764. — $ 680 — $ 539 — THE 
1941 _... 1,055 38% 864 27% 693 29% 
1943 1,481 94 1,225 80 1,059 9% WASHBURN 
ee osc. 1,483 94 1,316 94 1,191 121 
ae ...... 1,610 111 1,403 106 1,293 140 COMPANY 
1949 1,593 109 1,411 108 1,320 145 28 Union Street 
> — 1,766 131 1,554 129 1,436 166 Worcester, Massachusetts 
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GENERAL BUSINESS ACTIVITY IN CONNECTICUT COMPARED WITH NORMAL 
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employment, of which 417,000 were 
in manufacturing occupations. In the 
preceding month non-agricultural em- 
ployment totaled 805,000 with manu- 
facturing accounting for 413,000. 
Unemployment in Connecticut has 
remained at a relatively low level dur- 
ing the past year as indicated by the 
number of jobless claimants for un- 


employment insurance benefits filed 
with the State Department of Labor. 
At the middle of 1950 there were about 
40,000 persons on the rolls. The num- 
ber dropped sharply during the third 
quarter of that year and by the end 
of September there were only 13,000 
claimants. Since then the number has 
fluctuated between 11,000 and 17,000 





except for a temporary increase at the 
beginning of this year because of post- 
Christmas layoffs and again during 
July and August when a number of 
companies shut down for summer vaca- 
tion periods. 

So far in 1951 prices, as measured 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
wholesale commodity index and con- 
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precise finishing procedures . . 
portant factors which guarantee delivery 
of the perfect plastic from — 
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better what part a plastic extrusion might 
play in your production . . 
nitely pay you to consult us. 
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An analysis of your specifications . . . 
studied selection of the right plastic ma- 
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sumers’ price index, have not changed 
radically. The wholesale commodity 
index (1926100) at 176.8 for the 
week ending September 15 is approxi- 
mately the same as the 176.0 which 
obtained at the beginning of this year. . A 
In the intervening period, however, . ——— 

the commodity index had risen to 183.9 
in the latter part of March and then 
returned gradually to the present level. 
The consumers’ price index (1935-39 
=100) advanced three points from 
181.5 in January 1951 to 184.5 in 
March and only one additional point 
since then to stand at 185.5 in August. 





The President's Report 





(Continued from page 21) 


1. Reduction in the cost of govern- 
ment. 

2. Pay-as-you-go taxation. 15 

3. Establishment of fiscal and mon- 
etary policies which neutralize 
the federal debt as a source of 
inflation. 

4. The stimulation of maximum 
production. 

5. The stimulation of individual 
thrift through remunerative in- 
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6. A limitation on the extension of yy 


LEWIS STREET 


NEW YORK 






credit. 

I urge you to support these pro- 
grams through your contacts with your 
employees, and your customers—all of 
whom I hope are your friends—and 
by letters from all to your duly elected 
legislative representatives. 


Such support, if it is to be effective, 
will call for more than mere lip service 
to your employees and a few letters and 
talks to your legislative representatives. 
It calls for an educational crusade 
which will substitute truth about our 
adventure capitalist system for subtle 
propaganda on behalf of socialism. 
That propaganda has invaded the class- 
rooms of our schools from the lower 
grades through our highest institutions 
of learning, spews-its vile poison from 
many of our pulpits and confuses the 
minds of our people through the press, 
in our legislative halls, in our clubs 
and societies and, in fact, wherever a 
few men or women are gathered to- 
gether for discussion and group ac- 


tivity. 
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Yes, that’s what ladder users every- 
where are saying to Flint dealers about 
Flint Certified Quality! 

Flint’s refusal to sacrifice quality for 
Price is paying dividends ... and will 
continue for years to pay ... in greater 
worker SAFETY, in greater worker 

o CONFIDENCE in 
working with safe, 
well engineered equip- 
ment, with its result- 
ing greater SPEED of 
accomplishment on 
the job. Only Flint’s 


A. W. FLINT CO. 


HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 
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simple, direct, filing 
system that makes 
‘*Finding’’ Easier 
Straight Line for con- 

venient expansion. 


Adaptable to your 
business. 


“In Stock” units to 
meet the require- 
ments of most small 
and medium sized 


business. 


Send jor Free Gooklet 


FILING EQUIPMENT BUREAU 


NCORPORATED 


CONNECTICUT 


CHICAGO 





“BOY! WE NEVER KNEW THERE WERE 
, LADDERS 


UKE 


THAT!” 


standard of quality gives you these 
dividends, a quality that has earned 
for Flint ladders the reputation of 
being “the World’s Safest.” Only Flint 
users and dealers know the full mean- 
ing of Flint Certified Quality, but you 
can learn why they say, “Boy! ... 
we never knew there were ladders 
like that!” by writing today .. . just 
use the coupon for ease in writing. 


A. W. Flint Co., 196 Chapel Street 
New Haven, Conn. 
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' Tell us about these ladders: 
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SPECIALIZING IN MANAGEMENT/PROBLEMS 
OF SMALL AND MEDIUM SIZED COMPANIES 
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Methods and Incentives 






Job Evaluation Production Control 


Factory Layout Costs and Budgets 


Foremen’‘s Bonus Office Procedures 
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THE GRAPHIC ARTS CO. 
172 HIGH STREET » HARTFORD, CONN. 
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Normally I am not an alarmist. But 
the times we have been living in and 
the conditions which now exist to 
threaten the freedoms millions have 
died for throughout the past 6,000 
years, give ample cause to sound an 
alarm and to suggest an offensive 
which will deal adequately with the 
enemies of freedom both within and 
outside our country. We who profess 
to believe in individual freedom have 
all the weapons to bring victory avail- 
able to us in the form of statistics, 
visual aid programs, aids to public 
speaking and writers who can substi- 
tute the truth for the lie wherever it is 
found. The chief element that seems 
to be lacking is our unswerving deter- 
mination to use these weapons on our 
associates, including our employees, 
our community leaders and our legis- 
lative representatives with a zeal com- 
parable to that displayed by those who 
are now—this very moment—destroy- 
ing our way of life. 

This fight demands first call upon 
our time, just as priority was given by 
the farmers who met the enemy at 
Lexington, Concord and Bunker Hill 
after the warning by Paul Revere. The 
fate of the nation depends upon 
whether we and the other business men 
of the country are willing to give this 
time-priority to the crucial fight for 
human dignity and freedom or whether 
we shall continue to be “too busy” to 
force a detour from the path of socialist 
degradation which we have followed 
too long and which has already sunk 
many nations of the world to the brink 
of ruin. 

Will you accept this challenge? I 
have faith that you will, for there is 
nothing wrong in this world that a 
little American self-confidence and 
know-how, which you possess or can 
summon, won't cure. 





America’s Role in This 
Changing World 


(Continued from page 28) 
the building of the coalition we have 
got to substitute better and more posi- 
tive ideas. We have an enemy which 
fights with two weapons—arms and 
ideas. Some say, don’t worry about the 
arms, the ideas are the things that 
count. You can’t overcome an idea 
with a bullet, they say. That's right, 
but you can’t overcome a bullet with 
an idea either. We have to have better 
arms to overcome their arms, and bet- 
ter ideas to overcome their ideas. 
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We did it 
before — 


We can do it 
AGAIN 


Since the time when Connecticut Industry 
sought its frontiers on the banks of every 
stream that would turn a wheel, the 
legend Made in Connecticut has spelled 
excellence. In earlier days, folks through- 
out the country—housewives, merchants, 
manufacturers—waited for, and greeted 
with respect, the horse-cart huckster with 


his Nutmeg wares. 
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The Connecticut Light & Power Company 
The Connecticut Power Company 


















Water wheels in large part have long 
since rotted away. But Connecticut In- 
dustry lives up to its preeminent reputa- 
tion . . . making things the nation needs 
—from pins to helicopters, from cotton 
thread to submarines, from sheer silks 
to carbines. 


These electric companies are pleased to 
be a part of Connecticut's assembly lines 

. . where their knowledge of latest de- 
velopments in production and control as 
well as their technical know-how are 
always available for the asking. 


The Hartford Electric Light Company 


The United Illuminating Company 
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They've got a two-pronged war, we've 
got to have a two-pronged defense, 
and then an offense that will move in 
and capture the imagination of the 
people and gradually whittle down 
their tyrannies until the people who 
have been oppressed under it can break 
through and liberate themselves. Amer- 
ica, 175 years ago this year established 
its independent government. And on 
the Liberty Bell it doesn’t say “Gain 
Liberty for America,” it says “Proclaim 
Liberty to all people.” Gentlemen, 
we've got to spread it to save it here. 
Ralph Waldo Emerson said, “The mis- 
sion of America is to liberate.” Either 
we've got to keep going an expansion 
of the area of freedom in the world, 
or the area of enslavement will inevi- 
tably close down around, and ulti- 
mately destroy us. 


Our Two Greatest Dangers 


There are only two things I'm afraid 
of. One is that we will underestimate 
the enemy. We kidded ourselves that 
Russians, you know, couldn't use mod- 
ern machines, couldn't make the 
atomic bomb, couldn’t make jet en- 
gines. Yet we now learn they have 
better jets than we. Don't underesti- 
mate the strength, the determination, 
the organization, the wide-spread in- 
filtration of the enemy. That could be 
fatal. 

But I'm even more afraid that we 
will fail to understand or will under- 
estimate our own strength. Fail to un- 





derstand the attraction, the appeal, to 
the oppressed millions of the world, of 
our system of freedom—where the 
government exists to help, but not to 
manage. And where men have oppor- 
tunity to try to get ahead, and build 
the kind of society they want. Only as 
you and I understand this can we do 
the better job that we must do. Only 
thus is it going to be possible to re- 
turn to the comfortable ways and good 
life that we had. Only thus will it be 
possible to cut down your taxes. Only 
thus will it be possible to provide more 
for your stockholders and permanently 
better conditions and security—the 
right kind of security—for your em- 
ployees. Only that way is it going to 
be possible for you to bring youngsters 
into the world and bring them up with 
some confidence that they will have 
good medicines, good homes, good 
health, and good schools, and not have 
to be sent out to kill and be killed. 
You want your boy to go to Yale, or 
Harvard, or some other New England 
school, not to a filthy foxhole on a hill 
in Korea. And unless you and I do 
better than we have with the large is- 
sues that surround us—almost over- 
whelm us—today, we'll lose this which 
is the world’s last best hope. God bless 
you as you work in your business and 
as citizens of this great Republic, with 
us—who for a few moments are your 
chosen officials—to strengthen and 
preserve and expand freedom for our- 
selves and for all mankind. 


° 
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my boss says: 47% SAVINGS 


in billing and shipping time—now that we use 
( HANO SNAP-A-PART BUSINESS FORMS 


They‘re wonderful! We save time, labor, expense by writing invoices, 
labels, shipping forms, packing slips and bills of lading all on one HANO 


SNAP-A-PART Form. We get perfectly registered carbon copies every time. 


No carbon stuffing and removal either! The forms are beautifully litho- 


grophed .. . for use on any typewriter. 
PRICES FOR 812"x7”" IMPRINTED WITH YOUR COPY 
SM 10M 25m SM 10M 25M 
PerM PerM PerM Perm PerM PerM 
3 Pert ........ 21.21 16.12 13.13 6 Part ....... 40.22 33.76 29.93 
coves R641 20.58 17.22 7 Part 46.57 39.27 34.81 
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PHILIP HANO COMPANY, INC. 


Lithographed Business Forms Since 1888 
179 ALLYN STREET, HARTFORD, CONN. : TEL.: 6-7130 
GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORY — HOLYOKE, MASS. 
SALES OFFICES - New York - Worcester - Providence - Newark - Boston 
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Naat ApvertisinG SERVICES 


DESCRIPTION OF THE PRINCIPAL ADVERTISING SERVICES 
RENDERED BY LEADING ADVERTISING AGENCIES IN. THE STATE. 






DEALER HELPS @ CATALOGS e@ DISPLAYS ® 
WILSON, HAIGHT & WELCH 


THE F. W. en COMPANY 
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AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL BUILDING > 
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HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT TELEPHONE: 7-3233 





PRODUCT LITERATURE @ TRADE PUBLICITY 













NEW YORK AGENCY IN HARTFORD 
We sometimes call ourselves “refugees” from New York 
City—the “Ulcer Belt.’ Four executives who are business- 
men _as well as advertising men. All have been in Sales. Two 
as Sales Managers in companies selling products known 
world wide. Three have been associated with sizeable New 
York advertising agencies. One is an ex ad manager. This 
broad knowledge of things like sales quotas, the ways of 
jobbers and distributors and the tricks of merchandising 
make for more practical, more effective campaigns. Good 
copy, art, media and production? Naturally. But it’s the 
thorough background in business and the valuable experi- 
ence gained through handling sizeable advertising accounts 
that is the plus factor we ae at G. F. Sweet & Co., Inc. 
Stop in, write or call Hartford 5-3411 if you’d like to know 
more about what that can mean to you. 
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TEN ARCADE 
NEW BRITAIN 
CONNECTICUT 
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Successors T° StcKker “ tush, inc. 


* ADVERTISING * PUBLICITY 
* SALES PROMOTION 
* MERCHANDISING 
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Edward Graceman & Associates 





Advertising + Sales Promotion + Public Relations 


983 Main Street + Hartford, Conn. 207 Orange St. 6-4257 


NEW HAVEN 
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Connecticut advertising agency 
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ASSOCIATION OF CONNECTICUT 
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436 CAPITOL AVENUE 


153 Court Street New Haven, Connecticut 7-5719 HARTFORD 
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IN CONNECTICUT 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This department, giving a partial list of peace-time products manufactured in Connecti- 
cut by company, seeks to facilitate contacts between prospective purchasers in domestic or foreign markets 
and producers. It includes only those listings ordered by Connecticut producers. Interested buyers may secure 
further information by writing this department. 


Accounting Forms 
Baker-Goodyear Co The 


Accounting Machines 


New Haven 


Underwood Corporation Bridgeport 
Adding Machines 

Underwood Corporation Bridgeport 
Advertising Specialties 

H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St Ansonia 

Halco Co New Haven 

Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Advertising Novelties 

Gilman Brothers Company The (advertising 

pot-holders) Gilman 
Aero Webbing Products 

Russell Mfg Co Middletown 


Air Compressors 
Airline Manufacturing Company The 


Warehouse Point 
Spencer Turbine Co The Hartford 
Air Conditioning 
Norwalk Airconditioning Corp The (forced air 
heating units oil fired) South Norwalk 
Air Impellers 


Che Torrington Manufacturing Co Torrington 
Aircraft 
Sikorsky Aircraft Division United Aircraft 


Corporation (helicopters) Bridgeport 
Aircraft Accessories 
Chandler Evans Division Niles-Bement-Pond 
Co (jet engine accessories, aircraft carbu- 
retors, fuel pumps, water pumps and Protek 
plugs) West Hartford 
Warren McArthur Corp (Airplane Seatings) 
Bantam 
Aircraft Instruments 
Gorn Electric Company Inc 
Aircraft— cr & Overhaul 
Airport Department Pratt & Whitney Aircraft 
Division Rentschler Field East Hartford 
United Airports Div United Aircraft Corp 
Rentschler Field East Hartford 
Alr Ducts 


Stamford 


Wiremold Co The (Retractable) Hartford 
Air Heaters—Direct Fired 
Peabody Engineering Corporation Stamford 


Aluminum Castings 
Consolidated Industries Inc West Cheshire 
Eastern Malleable Iron Company The 
Naugatuck 
Newton-New Haven Co 688 Third Avenue 


West Haven 
Charles Parker Company The Meriden 
Aluminum Forgings 
Consolidated Industries Inc West Cheshire 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Aluminum Ingots 
Lapides Metals Corp 
Aluminum Paint 


New Haven 


Baer Brothers Stamford 
Aluminum Paste 
Baer Brothers Stamford 
Aluminum—Sheets & Coils 


United Smelting & Aluminum Co Inc 
New Haven 


Ammunition 
Remington Arms Co Inc and Peters Cartridge 
Div Bridgeport 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company Division 
Olin Industries Inc ew Haven 
Anodizing 
Conn Metal Finishing Co Hamden 


Anodizing—Aluminum 
All Brite Chemical Co (also colorine) Oakville 
Apparel Fabrics—Woolen & Worsted 
Broad Brook Company Broad Brook 
Artificial Leather 
Permatex Fabrics Corp The Jewett City 
Asbestos 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (gaskets, 
packings, wicks) Middletown 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(brake linings, clutch facings, sheet packing 
and wick) Bridgeport 
Asbestos & Rubber Packing 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Assemblies—Small 
Greist Manufacturing Co The _ New_Haven 
Han-Dee Spring and Manufacturing Co The 
(Small) Hartford 
T H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 


Corp Bristol 
Auto Cable Housing 


Wiremold Company The Hartford 


Automatic Control Instruments 
Bristol Co The (temperature, pressure, flow, 
humidity, time) Waterbury 


’ Automobile Accessories 
Kilborn-Sauer Company (lights and other acces- 
sories) Fairfield 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(brake lining, rivet brass, clutch facings, 
packing) Bridgeport 
Automotive Bodies 
Metropolitan Body Company Bridgeport 
Automotive Friction Fabrics 
Russell Mfg Co The Middletown 


; Automotive Parts 
Eis Manufacturing Co (Hydraulic and Me- 
chanical) Middletown 
Automotive & Service Station Equipment 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(brake service machinery) Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Canned Oil 
Dispensers) Waterbury 91 
Automotive Tools 
Eis Manufacturing Company 
Badges and Metals 
Waterbury Companies Inc 
Bags—Paper 
American Paper Goods Company The 
Kensington 


Middletown 


Waterbury 


Bakelite Moldings 


Watertown Mfg Co The Watertown 


Balls 
7) Ball Co The (steel bearing and burnish- 
Hartford 
Harttord Steel Ball Co The (steel bearing and 


burnishing, brass, bronze, monel, stainless 
aluminum) Hartford 
Kilian Steel Ball Corp The Hartford 
Banbury Mixers 
Farrel-Birmingham ei Inc Ansonia 
Barrels 
Abbott Ball Co The (burnishing and tumbling) 
Hartford 
Hartford Steel Ball Co The (tumbling) 
Hartford 
Bathroom Accessories 
Autoyre Company The Oakville 
Charles Parker Co The Meriden 
Bath Tubs 
Dextone Company New Haven 
Batteries 


Bond Electric Corporation Division of Olin 
Industries Inc (flashlight, radio, hearing aid 
and others) New Haven 

Winchester Repeating Arms Co Division of 
Olin Industries Inc (flashlight, radio, hear- 
ing aid and others) New Haven 


Beads and Buttons 


Waterbury Companies Inc (metal) Waterbury 
Bearings 
Fafnir Bearing Co. (ball) New Britain 


New Departure Div of General Motors (ball) 


Bristol 

Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corp (ball and 

roller) Stamford 
Bellows 

Bridgeport Thermostat Company Inc (metallic) 

Bridgeport 


Bellows Assemblies 
Bridgeport Thermostat Company Inc 
Bridgeport 


Bellows Shaft Seal Assemblies 
Bridgeport Thermostat Company Inc 
Bridgeport 
Bells 


Bevin Brothers Mfg Co 
Gong Bell Co The 
N N Hill Brass Co The 

Belt Fasteners 
Bristol Company The Waterbury 
Saling Manufacturing Company (patented self- 


East Hampton 
East Hampton 
East Hampton 


aligning) Unionville 
Belting 

Hartford Belting Co Hartford 

Russell Mfg Co The Middletown 

Thames Belting Co The Norwich 
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: Bends—Pipe or Tube 
National Pipe Bending Co The 
160 River St New Haven 


Bent Wood Products 
Sorensen & Peters Inc 


Bicycle Coaster Brakes 
New Departure Div General Motors —. 


Pawcatuck 


ristol 
Bicycle Sundries 
New Departure Div General Motors Corp 
Bristol 
Binders Board 
Colonial Board Company Manchester 
Biological Products 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc Ivoryton 
Blacking Salts fer Metals 
Mitchell-Bradford Chemical Co Bridgeport 


Blades 
Capewell Manufacturing Company Metal Saw 
Division (hack saw and band saw) Hartford 


Blankets—Automatic 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Bleaching, Dyeing, Printing & Finishing 
Glasgo Finishing Co The Glasgo 
United States Finishing Company The (textile 

fabrics) Norwich 

Blocks 


Howard Company (cupola fire clay) New Haven 
Blower Fans 


Colonial Blower Company Plainville 
Spencer Turbine Co The Hartford 
Blower Systems 
Colonial Blower Company Plainville 
Ripley Co Middletown 
Blueprints and Photostats 
Joseph Merritt & Co Hartford 


Boilers 
Bigelow Co The New Haven 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (domestic only’ 


Stamford 
Bolts and Nuts 
Blake & Johnson Co The (nuts machine screw- 


bolts, stove) Waterville 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
O K Tool Co Inc The (T-Slot) 
33 Hull St Shelton 
Bonderizing 
Clairglow Mfg Company Portland 


Bottle Openers 
Scovill Mfg Co (steel, anodized aluminum) 


Waterbury 

Box Board 
Lydall & Foulds Paper Co The Manchester 
National Folding Box io Inc New Haven 
Robertson Paper Box Co Montville 
Gair Company Inc Robert Montville 


Boxes 
Airline Manufacturing Company (steel cash, 
bond, security and small boxes) 
Warehouse Point 
Clairglow Mfg Company (metal) Portland 
Connecticut Container Corporation New Haven 
Merriam Mfg Co (steel cash, bond, security, 


fitted tool and tackle boxes) Durham 
Gair Company Inc Robert (corrugated and 
solid fibre shipping containers) Montville 


Boxes and Crates 
City Lumber Co of Bridgeport Inc The 


Bridgeport 

Boxes—Paper—Folding 
Atlantic Carton Corp Norwich 
Bridgeport Paper Box Co Bridgeport 


Carpenter-Hayes Paper Box Co Inc The 
East Hampton 
Folding Cartons Invorporated (paper, folding) 
Versailles 
M S Dowd Carton Co Groton 
National Folding Box Co Inc (paper folding) 


ew Haven 
Robertson Paper Box Co Montville 
Gair Company Inc Robert Montville 
S Curtis & Sons Inc Sandy Hook 


Boxes—Paper—Setup 


Box Shop Inc The New Haven 


Bridgeport Paper Box Co Bridgeport 
Heminway Corporation The Waterbury 
Strouse Adler Company The New Haven 
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Brake Cables 
Eis Manufacturing Co Middletown 
Brake Linings 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 


(automotive and industrial) Bridgeport 
Russell Mfg Co The Middletown 
Brake Service Parts 
Eis Manufacturing Co Middletown 


Brass & Bronze 
American Brass Co The (sheet, 
tubes) 


wire, rods, 
Waterbury 
Bridgeport Brass Company (sheet, rod, wire 
and tubing) Bridgeport 
Bristol Brass Corp The (sheet, wire, rods) 
Bristol 
Chase Brass & Copper Co Waterbury 
Miller Company The (phosphor bronze and brass 
in sheets, strips, rolls) Meriden 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (sheet, wire, 
rod) Thomaston 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Tinsheet Metals Co The (sheets and rolls) 
Waterbury 
Western Brass Mills Division of Olin Indus- 
tries Inc (sheet, strip) New Haven 


Brass & Bronze Ingot Metal 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 
Whipple and Choate Company The Bridgeport 


Brass, Bronze, Aluminum Castings 


Charles Parker Company The Meriden 
Victors Brass Foundry Inc Guilford 
Brass Goods 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 


Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (to order) 
Waterbury 
Rostand Mfg Co The (Ecclesiastical Brass 
Wares) Milford 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (to order) 
Waterbury 9! 
Western Brass Mills Division of Olin Indus- 


tries Inc (to order) New Haven 
Brass Mill Products 

American Brass ameeny The Waterbury 

Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 

Chase Brass & Conner Co Waterbury 

Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 


Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Western Brass Mills Division of Olin Indus- 


tries Inc New Haven 


Brass Scrap 
Whipple & Choate Company The Bridgeport 
Brick-Building 
Donnelly Brick Co The New Britain 
Bricks—Fire 


New Haven 
Shelton 


Howard Company 
Mullite Refractories Co The 


Bright Wire Goods 
Sargent & Company (Screw Eyes, Screw 
Hooks, Cup Hooks, Hooks and Eyes, C H 
Hooks) ew Haven 
Broaching 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The 
Bronze Scrap 
Whipple & Choate Company The 
Bronze Powders 


Hartford 


Bridgeport 


Baer Brothers Stamford 
Brooms—Brushes 
Fuller Brush Co The Hartford 
Buckles 


B Schwanda & Sons Staffordville 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 
Hatheway Mfg Co The (Dee Rings) Bridgeport 
Hawie Mfg Co The Bridgeport 


John M Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 

North & Judd Manufacturing Co New Britain 

Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Buffing Compounds 

Roberts Rouge Co The Stratford 


Buffing & Polishing Compositions 


Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
Lea Mfg Co Waterbury 
a Buffing Wheels 
Williamsville Buff Div The Bullard Clark 
Company Danielson 
rs 

Plume & Atwood Mint Co The (kerosene oii 

lighting) Waterbury 
Burners—Automatic 

Peabody Engineering Cotporation Stamfora 
Burners—Coal and O 

Peabody Engineering Corporation (Com- 

bined) Stamford 

Burners—Gas 

Peabody Engineering Corporation (Blast Fur- 

nace) Stamford 
Burners—Gas and Oil 

Peabody Engineering Corporation (Com- 

bined) Stamford 
Burners—Refinery 

Peabody Engineering Corporation (For Gas 

and Oil) Stamford 


Burs 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 
Buttons 


8 Schwanda & Sons Staffordville 
Frank Parizek Manufacturing Co The 

West Willington 

Patent Button Co The Waterbury 

Scovill Manufacturing Company (Uniform and 

Tack Fasteners) Waterbury 91 

Waterbury Companies Inc (Uniform and Fancy 


Dress) Waterbury 
Cabinets 
Charles Parker Co The (medicine) Meriden 
Cabinet Work 
Hartford Builders Finish Co Hartford 


Cable—Asbestos Insulated 
Rockbestos Products Corp New Haven 
Cable—BX Armored 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Cable—Nonmetallic Sheather 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Cable—Service Entrance 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Cages 
Andrew B Hendryx Co The (bird and animal) 
New Haven 


Cams 
American Cam Company Inc Hartford 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The Hartford 
Rowbottom Machine Company Inc Waterbury 
Canvas Products 
F B Skiff Inc Hartford 
Capacitors 
Electro Motive Mfg Co Inc The (mica & trim- 
mer) Willimantic 


Card Clothing 
Standard Card Clothing Co The (for textile 
mills) Stafford Springs 
Carpenter’s Tools 
Sargent & Company (Planes, Squares, Plumb 
Bobs, Bench Screws, Clamps and Saw 
Vises) New Haven 


Shelton 


Carpet Cushion 
Sponge Rubber Products Co Inc 
Carpets and Rugs 


Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co Thompsonville 


asters 
Bassick Company The (Industrial and General) 
Bridgeport 
Casters—Industrial 


George P Clark ee Windsor Locks 
ings 
Bradley & Hubbard Mie Co The (grey iron, 
brass, bronze, aluminum) Meriden 
Connecticut Foundry Co (grey iron) 
Rocky Hill 
Connecticut Malleable Castings Co (malleable 
iron castings) New Haven 
Consolidated Industries Inc West Cheshire 
Charles Parker Company The (grey iron, brass, 
bronze, aluminum) Meriden 
Eastern Malleable Iron Company The (malle- 


able iron, metal and alloy) Naugatuck 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc (Meehanite, 
Nodular Iron, Steel) Ansonia 


Gillette-Vibber The (grey iron, brass, bronze, 
aluminum, also Bronze Bushing Stock) 

New London 

Plainville Casting Company (gray, alloy and 


high tensile irons) Plainville 
Revere Corporation of America (precision 
investment) Wallingford 


John M Russell Mfg Co Inc (brass, bronze and 
aluminum) Naugatuck 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co (malleable iron and 
steel) Branford 
McLagon Foundry Co (grey iron) New Haven 
Newton-New Haven Co (zinc and aluminum) 
688 Third Ave West Haven 
Philbrick-Booth & Spencer Inc (grey _ iron) 
Hartford 
Producto Machine Company The Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Brass 
Bronze) Waterbury 91 
Sessions Foundry Co The (grey iron) Bristol 
Union Mfg Co (grey iron & semi steel) 
New Britain 
Waterbury Foundry Company The (highway & 


sash weights) Waterbury 

Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (gray iron and 

brass) Middletown 
Castings—Investment 

Arwood Precision Casting Corp Groton 


Castings—Permanent Mould 
Bradley & Hubbard Mfg Co The (zine and 


aluminum) Meriden 
Charles Parker Company The Meriden 
Cements—Refractory 
Mullite Refractory Co The Shelton 
Chain 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 
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Chain—Welded and Weldless 


Bridgeport Chain & Mfg Co Bridgeport 
Chain—Bead 

Bead Chain Mfg Co The Bridgeport 

H GH Products Co Inc Shelton 


Chemical Manufacturin 
Carwin Company The 


Chemicals 
American Cyanamid Company 
Apothecaries Hall Co 
Carwin Company The 
Edcan Laboratories 
Macalaster Bicknell Company 


orth Haven 


Waterbury 
Waterbury 
North Haven 
South Norwalk 
New Haven 


MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 

Rubber Co Naugatuck 
New England Lime Company anaan 
Pfizer & Co Inc Chas Groton 


Chemicals—Agriculture 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co (insecticides, fungicides, weed 
killers) Naugatuck 
Chemicals—Aromatic 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co Naugatuck 

Chemicals—Rubber 
Robert J King Company Inc The 


Christmas Light Clips 


Norwalk 


Foursome Manufacturing Company (various 
sizes and styles) Bristol 
Chromium Plating 
Chromium Corp of America Waterbury 
Chromium Process Company The Shelton 
Nutmeg Chrome Corporation Hartford 
Chucks 
Cushman Chuck Co The Hartford 


New Britain 
Chucks & Face Plate Jaws 
Union Mfg Co New Britain 


Chucks—Power Operated 
Cushman Chuck Co The 
Union Manufacturing Company 


Union Manufacturing Company 


Hartford 
New Britain 


Clay 
Howard Company (Fire Ditties “B” and High 
Temperature Dry) New Haven 


Cleansing Compounds 
MacDermid Incorporated 


Clock Mechanisms 
Lux Clock Mfg Co The 


Clocks 


Waterbury 


Waterbury 


E Ingraham Co The Bristol 
Seth Thomas Clocks Thomaston 
United States Time Corporation The 
Waterbury 
Clocks—Alarm 
Lux Clock Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Clocks—Automatic Cooking 
Lux Clock Mfg Co The Waterbury 


Clutches 
Snow-Nabstedt Gear Corp The 


Clutch Facings 
Russell Mfg Co The 


Clutch—Friction 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 


New Haven 


Middletown 


clutch facings—molded, woven, fabric, 

metallic) Bridgeport 
Coffee Makers 

General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Coils—Pipe or Tube 
National Pipe Bending Co The 
160 River St New Haven 


Whitlock Manufacturing Co The Hartford 
Coin Tokens 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


Commercial Heat Treating 
A F Holden Company The 
52 Richard St West Haven 


Commercial Truck Bodies 
Metropolitan Body Company 


Comparators 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Electro-limit and Air-O-Limit) 
West Hartford 


Bridgeport 


Compressors 
Norwalk Company Inc (high pressure air and 
gas) South Norwalk 
Concrete Products 
Plastricrete Corp Hamden 
Cones . 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) | 
(Paper) Mystic 
Consulting Engineers 
Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc The (Consulting) 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 
(Advt.) 
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Continuous Mill Gages 

Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 

Contract Machining 

Malleable Iron Fittings Company 
Contract Manufacturers 
Greist Mfg Co The (metal parts and assemblies) 
503 Blake St New Haven 


Branford 


Merriam Mfg Co (production runs—metal boxes 
and containers to specifications) Durham 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (metal parts 
& assemblies) Waterbury 


Scovill Manufacturing Company (metal parts 
and assemblies) Waterbury 91 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Controllers 
Bristol Company The Waterbury 
Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc Bridgeport 


Conveyor Systems 
Leeds Electric & Mfg Co The 
Production Equipment Co 


East Haven 
Meriden 


Copper 

American Brass Corp The (sheet, wire, rods, 
tubes) Waterbury 
Bridgeport Brass Company (sheet, rod, wire 
and tubing) Bridgeport 
Bristol Brass Corp The (sheet) Bristol 
Chase Brass & Copper So (sheet, rod, wire 
tube) Waterbury 

Thinsheet Metals Co The (sheets and rolls) 
Waterbury 


Western Brass Mills Division of Olin Indus- 

tries Inc (sheet, strip) New Haven 
Copper Scrap 

Whipple & Choate Company The 
Copper Sheets 


Bridgeport 


American Brass Company The Waterbury 
New Haven Copper Co The Seymour 
Copper Shingles 
New Haven Copper Co The Seymour 
Copper Water Tube 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 
Cords—Asbestos 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Cords—Braided 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Cords—Heater 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Cords—Portable 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 

Cord Sets 7 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Cork Cots j 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) ‘ 
Mystic 


Corrugated Box Manufacturers 
Connecticut Container Corporation New Haven 
Corrugated Shipping Cases 
Connecticut Container Corporation New Haven 
Connecticut Corrugated Box Div Robert Gair 


Co Inc Portland 
D L & D Container Corp 87 Shelton Ave 
New Haven 
Cosmetic Containers 
Evelet Specialty Co The Waterbury 


Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (metal) 


Waterbury 

Cosmetics 
J] B Williams Co The Glastonbury 
Northam Warren Corporation Stamford 


Cotton and Asbestos Wicking 


Bland Burner Co The Hartford 
Cotton Yarn 
Floyd Cranska Co The Moosup 
Counting Devices 
Veeder-Root Inc Hartford 
Couplings—Self-Sealing 
Sperry Products Inc Danbury 


Cranes and Conveyors 


I-B Engineering Sales Co New Haven 


Crushers 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc (Stone and 
Ore) Ansonia 
Cups—Paper 
American Paper Goods Company The (“Puri- 
tan”) Kensington 
Cut Stone 
Dextone Co The New Haven 
Cutters 


Barnes Tool Company The (pipe cutters, hand) 
New Haven 

O K Teol Co Inc The (inserted tooth milling) 
33 Hull St Shelton 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Milling Cutters all types) West Hartford 


Delayed Action Mechanism 


M H Rhodes Inc Hartford 
Kk W Cramer Company Inc The Centerbrook 
Diamonds—Industrial 
Diamond Tool and Die Works Hartford 


Dictating Machines 
Dictaphone Corporation Bridge 
Gray Manufacturing Company The Hartlord 
Soundscriber Corporation The New Haven 


Die Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co Inc 


Die Casting Dies 


New Haven 


ABA Tool & Die Co Manchester 
Parker Stamp Works Co The Hartford 
Weimann Bros Mfg Co The Derby 


Die Castings (Aluminum & Zinc) 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 


Corp New Britain 
Stewart Die Casting Div Stewart Warner 
Corp Bridgeport 
Die Castings—Zinc 
Charles Parker Company The Meriden 


Die-Heads—Self Opening 
Eastern Machine Screw Corp The Truman & 
Barclay Sts New Haven 


Die Polishing Machinery 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The 


Die Sets 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Precision) West Hartford 
Producto Machine Company The Bridgeport 
Union Mfg Co (precision, steel and semi-steel) 
New Briatin 


Dies 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The 141 Brewery St 
New Haven 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The (plastics and 
die castings) Hartford 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Duocone Dies) West Hartford 
Die Sinkers 

Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 

Dies and Die Sinking 
Consolidated Industries West Cheshire 

Dish Drying Machines 


Hartford 


Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Dish Washing Machines 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 


Disk Harrows 
Orkil Inc—Cutaway Harrow Division 

Higganum 

Door Closers 
P & F Corbin Division The American Hard- 
ware Corp New Britain 
Sargent & Company New Haven 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 

Dowel Pins 


Allen Manufacturing Co The Hartford 
Holo-Krome Screw Corp The West Hartford 


Drafting Accessories 

Joseph Merritt & Co 
Drilling Machines 
Henry & Wright Division of Hartford-Empire 
Company Hartford 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement os Co 
(Deep Hole) West Hartford 


Hartford 


Drilling and Tapping Machinery 


Hartford Special Machinery Co The Hartford 
Drop Forgings 

Atwater Mfg Co Plantsville 

Bridgeport Hdwe Mfg Corp The meneepert 

Capewell Mfg Company Harttord 


Consolidated Industries West Cheshire 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 


Druggists’ Rubber Sundries 
Seamless Rubber Company The New Haven 


Duplicating Machines—Automatic 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 


Elastic Webbing 


Russell Mfg Co The Middietown 
Electric Appliances 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Electric Cables 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 


Electric—Commutators & Segments 
Cameron Elec Mfg Co The (rewinding motors) 
Ansonia 
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; 3 Electric Cord Springs 
Bristol Spring Manufacturing Co 
Electric Cords 

Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electric Eye Control 

United Cinephone Corporation 
Electric Fixture Wire 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 


Plainville 


Torrington 


Electric Hand Irons 


Winsted Hardware Mfg Co (trade mark 
“Durabilt”’) Winsted 
Electric Insulation 
Case Brothers Inc Manchester 


Rogers Corporation The Manchester 
Electric Knife Sharpeners 

Gorn Electric Company Inc The 
Electric Lighting Fixtures 

Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 


Electric Motor Controls 
Arrow-Hart & Hegeman Electric Co The 
Hartford 


Electrical Outlet and Switch Boxes, and 
Covers 
General Electric Company 


Electric Panel Boards 


Stamford 


Bridgeport 


Federal Electric Products Co Inc Hartford 
Electric Safety Switches 
Federal Electric Products Co Inc Hartford 
Electric Shavers 
Schick Incroporated Stamford 


_ Electric Signs 
United Advertising Corp 


Electric Switches 
Arrow-Hart & Hegeman Electric Co The 
Hartford 


New Haven 


Electric Time Controls 
R W Cramer Company Inc The 


Electric Wire 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electric Wiring Devices 
Arrow-Hart & Hegeman Electric Co The 
Hartford 
Electrical Circuit Breakers 
Federal Electric Products Co Inc Hartford 
Electrical Conduit Fittings & Grounding 
Specialties 
Gillette-Vibber Company The New London 
Electrical Control Apparatus 
Federal Electric Products Co Inc 
Electrical Goods 
A C Gilbert Co 
Electrical Insulation 


Centerbrook 


Hartford 


New Haven 


Stevens Paper Mills Inc The Windsor 
Electrical Motors 

U S Electrical Motors Inc Milford 

Electrical Outlet and Switch Boxes, and 
Covers 

General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Electrical Recorders 

Bristol Co The Waterbury 


Electrical Relays and Controls 
Allied Control Co Plantsville 


Electrical Wiring Systems 


Wiremold Co The Hartford 
Electronics 

Crystal Research Laboratories Inc Hartford 

Gray Manufacturing Company The Hartford 

Ripley Co Middletown 
Electroplating 

National Sherardizing & Machine Co Hartford 

Waterbury Plating Cempany Waterbury 


Electroplating—Equipment & Supplies 
Enthone Inc New Haven 
MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 


Electroplating Processes & Supplies 
United Chromium Incorporated Waterbury 


_Electrotypes 
W T Barnum & Co Inc (all classes) New Haven 


New Haven Electrotype Div Electrographic 
Corp New Haven 
Elevators 
Eastern Machinery Co The (passenger and 
freight) New Haven 
General Elevator Service Co Hartford 
Enameling 
Conn Metal Finishing Co Hamden 
Waterbury Plating Company Waterbury 
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Enameling and Finishing 
Clairglow Mfg Co Portland 
Enamels 


Baer Brothers Stamford 


End Milling Cutters 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 
Engines 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Div United Aircraft 
Corp (aircraft) East Hartford 
Wolverine Motor Works Inc (diesel stationary 
marine) Bridgeport 
Envelopes 
Curtis 1000 Ine Hartford 
United States Envelope Company 
Hartford Division Hartford 
Envelopes—Stock and Special 
American Paper Goods Company The 
Kensington 
Extractors—Tap 
Walton Company The 


Eyelets 


West Hartford 


American Brass ay The Waterbury 
Platt Bros & Co The Box 1030 Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 


Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Eyelets, Ferrules and iring Terminals 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


Eyelet Machine Products 
Ball & Socket Mfg Co The West Cheshire 
American Brass Coca The Waterbury 
Waterville Mfg Co The (size 15 machines 
only) Waterville 


Fabricated Alloys 
Rolock Inc (Heat Treating, Finishing) 
Southport 


Fancy Dress Buttons and Buckles 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Fans—Electric 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Fasteners—Slide & Snap 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (snap and 
slide fasteners) Waterbury 91 
Felt 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (mechani- 
cal, cut parts) Middletown 
Drycor Felt Company (paper makers and in- 
dustrial) Staffordville 
Felt—All Purpose 

American Felt Co (Mill & Cutting Plant) 


Glenville 

Chas W House & Sons Inc (Mills & Cutting 

Plant) Unionville 
Fenders—Boat 

Sponge Rubber Products Co Inc Shelton 
Fibre Board 

Case Brothers Inc Manchester 

C H Norton Co The North Westchester 

Rogers Corporation (Specialty) Manchester 

Stevens Paper Mills Inc The Windsor 
Film Spools 

Watkins Manufacturing Co Inc Milford 


Finger Nail Clippers 
H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St Ansonia 


File Cards 
Standard Card Clothing Co The 
Stafford Springs 


Firearms 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company 
Marlin Firearms Co The 
O F Mosberg & Sons Inc New Haven 
Remington Arms Company Inc Bridgeport 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company Division 
Olin Industries Inc New Haven 
Fire Hose 
Fabrics Fire Hose (municipal and industrial) 
Sandy Hook 


Hartford 
New Haven 


Fireplace Goods 
American Windshield & Specialty Co The 
881 Boston Post Road Milford 
John P Smith Co The (screens) 423-33 Chapel 
St New Haven 


Fireproof Floor Joists 
Dextone Co The 
Fireworks 


M Backes’ Sons Inc 


z Fishing Tackle 
Bevin-Wilcox Line Co The (lines) 
East Hampton 
H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Horton Mfg Co The (reels, rods, lines) Bristol 
; Flashlights 
Bond Electric Corporation Division of Olin 
Industries Inc ew Haven 
Bridgeport Metal Goods Mfg Co Bridgeport 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company Division 
Olin Industries Inc New Haven 


New Haven 


Wallingford 


Flat Springs 

Bristol Spring Manufacturing Co 
Flexible Shaft Machines 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 

Floor & Ceiling Plates 

Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co The New Britain 
Fluorescent Lighting Equipment , 
Vanderman Manufacturing Co The Willimantic 


Plainville 


Wiremold Company The Hartford 
Food Mixers—Electric 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Food Mixing Machines 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Forgings 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 


Consolidated Industries Inc West Cheshire 
Heppenstall Co (all kinds and shapes) 

Bridgeport 

Scovill Manufacturing Company (Non-ferrous) 

Waterbury 91 


Foundries 

Connecticut Malleable Castings Co (malleable 
iron castings) New Haven 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc (Iron and 
Steel) Ansonia 
Charles Parker Company The (iron, brass, 
bronze, aluminum) eriden 
Plainville Casting Company (gray, alloy and 
high tensile irons) Plainville 
Producto Machine Company The Bridgeport 
Sessions Foundry Co The (iron) Bristol 

Union Mfg Co (gray iron & semi steel) 
New Britain 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (iron, brass, alumi- 
num and bronze) Middletown 

Foundry Riddles 

John P Smith Co The 423-33 Chapel St 
New Haven 
Rolock Inc (brass, galvanized steel) Fairfield 


Fuel Oil Pump and Heater Sets 
Peabody Engineering Corporation Stamford 


Furnaces 
Norwalk Airconditioning Corp The (warm air 
oil fired) outh Norwalk 
W S Rockwell Company (Industrial) Fairfield 


Furnace Linings 
Mullite Refractories Co The (refractories, su- 


per refractories) Shelton 
Fuses—Plug and Cartridge 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Gage Blocks 
Fonda Gage Company (Fonda lifetime-carbide 
and steel) Stamford 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 

(Alloy steel and Carbide, Hoke and USA) 

West Hartford 

Galvanizing 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 


Galvanizing & Electrical Plating 
Gillette-Vibber Co The New London 
Gaskets 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (from all 
materials) Middletown 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 

Bridgeport 
Gas Range Conversion Burner 


Holyoke Heater Corp of Conn., Inc Hartford 
Gas Scrubbers, Coolers and Absorbers 
Peabody Engineering Corporation Stamford 


Gauges 
Bristol Co The (pressure and vacuum-—record- 
ing automatic control) Waterbury 
Fonda Gage come (special) Stamford 
Helicoid Gage ivision American Chain & 
Cable Co The (pressure and vacuum) 
eitopae 
Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc Stratford 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Precision Measurement, all types) 
West Hartford 
Gears and Gear Cutting 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The Hartford 
Glass Blowing 
Macalaster Bicknell Company 
Glass Cutters 
Fletcher-Terry Co The 


Golf Equipment 
Horton Mfg Co The (clubs, shafts, balls, bags) 
Bristol 


New Haven 


Forestville 


Greeting Cards 


A D Steinbach & Sons Inc New Haven 
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Centerless Grinding Co Inc The (Precision 
custom grinding; centerless, cylindical, sur- 
faces, internal and special) 

: 19 Staples St Bridgeport 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc (Roll and 
Cylindrical) Ansonia 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The (gears, 
threads, cams and splines) Hartford 
Grinding Machines 

Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc (Roll) 
Ansonia 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Surface, Die, Gear and Cutter Grinders) 
West Hartford 
Rowbottom Machine Company Inc (cam) 


Waterbury 

Grommets 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 


; Hand Tools 

Bridgeport Hdwe Mfg Corp The (nail pullers, 
scout axes, box opening tools, trowels, cop- 
ing saws, putty knives) Bridgeport 

James J Ryan Tool Works The (screwdrivers, 
machinists’ unches, cold chisels, scratch 
awls and nail sets) Southington 

Hardness Testers 

Wilson Mechanical Instrument Div American 

Chain & Cable Company Inc Bridgeport 


4 Hardware 
Bassick Company The (Automotive) Bridgeport 
P & F Corbin Division The American Hardware 
_ Corp (builders) New Britain 
Sargent & Company New Haven 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (marine heavy 
and industrial) Middletown 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
(builders) Stamford 


Hardware—Marine & Bus 


Rostand Mfg Co The Milford 
Hardware—Trailer Cabinet 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 


Hardware, Trunk & Luggage 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Cor a New Britain 
J H Sessions & Son Bristoi 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 
Hat Machinery 

Doran Bros Inc Danbury 
Health Surgical & See Supports 
Berger Brothers Company The (custom made 


for back, breast, and abdomen) New Haven 
Heat Exchangers 
Whitlock Manufacturing Co The Hartford 


Heat Elements 
Safeway Heat Elements Inc (woven wire re- 
sistance type) Middletown 
Heat Treatin 
A F Holden Co The 52 Richard St West Haven 
Bennett Metal Treating Co The 
1945 New Britain Ave 
Driscoll Wire Company The 
New Britain-Gridley Machine Division 
The New Britain Machine Co New Britain 
Stanley P Rockwell Co Ine The 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 


Heat-Treating Equipment 

A F Holden Company The 52 Richard Street 
West Haven (Main Plant) 

Autoyre Company The Oakville 
Rolock Inc (Baskets, Muffles, etc.) Southport 
Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc The (commercial) 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 


Heat Treating Salts and Compounds 
A F Holden Company The 
52 Richard Street West Haven 
Mitchell-Bradford Chemical Co Bridgeport 
Heating Apparatus 
Miller Company The (domestic oil burners and 
heating devices) Meriden 


Heating and Cooling Coils 
G & O Manufacturing Co New Haven 


Heavy Chemicals 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co (sulphuric, nitric and muriatic 


Elmwood 
Shelton 


acids and aniline oil) Naugatuck 
Hex-Socket Screws 
Bristol Company The Waterbury 


Holo-Krome Screw Corp The West Hartford 


Highway Guard Rail Hardware 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 


Hinges 
Homer D Bronson Company Beacon Falls 
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Hobs and Hobbings 
ABA Tool & Die Co Manchester 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Die and Thread Milling) West Hartford 
Hoists 
J-B Engineering Sales Co 
Hoists and Trolleys 
Union Mfg Company New Britain 
Home Laundry Equipment 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Hose—Flexible Metallic 
American Brass Co 
American Metal Hose Branch Waterbury 
Hose Supporter Trimmings 
Hawie Mfg Co The (So-Lo Grip Tabs) 
Bridgeport 
Hospital Signal Systems 
Connecticut Telephone & Electric Division of 
Great American Industries Inc Meriden 
Hot Water Heaters 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (Instantaneous 
domestic oil burner) Stamford 
Hydraulic Brake Fluids 
Eis Manufacturing Co 


Hydraulic Controls 


New Haven 


Middletown 


Sperry Products Inc Danbury 
Industrial Finishes 

Atlas Powder Co Zapon Div Stamford 

Chemical Coatings Corporation Rocky Hill 

United Chromium Incorporated Waterbury 


Industrial and Masking Tapes 
Seamless Rubber Company The New Haven 


Infra-Red Equipment 
Leeds Electric and Mfg Co The 
Insecticides 
American Cyanamid Company Waterbury 
Darworth Incorporated (‘‘Coracide’’ DDT 
Dispenser) Simsbury 


Hartford 


Insecticide Bomb 
Bridgeport Brass Company (Aer*a*sol) 
Bridgeport 
Insulated Wire & Cable 


Kerite Company The Seymour 


Instruments 
Bristol Company The Waterbury 
J-B-T Instruments Inc (Electrical and Tem- 
perature) New Haven 
Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc Bridgeport 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Precision Measuring) West Hartford 


Insulation 

Gilman Brothers Co The Gilman 
Inter-Communications Equipment 

Connecticut Telephone & Electric Division of 

Great American Industries Inc Meriden 


Interval Timers 
Lux Clock Manufacturing Company Waterbury 


Rhodes Inc M H Hartford 
troning Machines—Electric 

General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Jacquard 

Case Brothers Inc Manchester 
Japanning 

J] H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Jig Borer 


Moore Special Tool Co (Moore) Bridgeport 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pord Co 
West Hartford 
Jig Grinder 
Moore Special Tool Co (Moore) Bridgeport 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 
Jointing 

Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(compressed sheets) Bridgeport 


Keller Machines 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 


Key Blanks 

Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
Sargent & Company New Haven 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 

Labels 

J & J Cash Inc (Woven) 


South Norwalk 
Naugatuck Chemical 


Division United States 


Rubber Co (for rubber articles) Naugatuck 
Label Moisteners 
Better Packages Inc Shelton 


Laboratory Equipment 


Eastern Industries Inc New Haven 


Laboratory Supplies 
Macalaster Bicknell Company 


Laces 


New Haven 


Wilcox Lace Corp The Middletown 
Laces and Nettings 
Wilcox Lace Corporation The Middletown 


Lacquers & Synthetic Enamels 


Atlas Powder Co Zapon Div Stamford 
Baer Brothers Stamford 
Chemical Coatings Corporation Rocky Hill 
Dagmar Chemical Company Inc Glenbrook 
United Chromium Incorporated Waterbury 
Ladders 
A W Flint Co 196 Chapel St New Haven 
Lamps 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (metal oil) 
Waterbury 


Lampholders—Iincandescent and Fluorescent 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Lamp Shades 
Verplex Company The Essex 
Lathes—Contin-U-Matic 


Bullard Company The (vertical multi-spindle- 
continuous turning type) Bridgeport 
Lathes—30H Man-Au-Trol 
Bullard Company The (horizontal 3 spindle) 
Bridgeport 
Lathes—Mult-Au- Matic 
Bullard Company The (vertical multi-spindle- 
indexing type) Bridgeport 


Lathes—Toolroom and Automatic 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 


Lathes—Vertical Turret 
Bullard Company The (single spindle) 


Bridgeport 
Laundry Roll Covers 
Atlas Powder Co Zapon Div Stamford 
Lead Plating 
Christie Plating Co The Groton 


Leather 
Herman Roser & Sons Inc (Genuine Pigskin) 
Glastonbury 
Geo A Shepard & Sons Co The (sheepskin, 
shoe upper, garment, grain and suede) Bethel 


Leather Dog Furnish‘ngs 
Andrew B Hendryx Co The New Haven 


The Smith-Worthington Saddlery Co Hartford 
Leather Goods Trimmings 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 
Leather, Mechanical 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (pack- 
ings, cubs, washers, etc) liddletown 
Letterheads 
Lehman Brothers Inc (designers, engravers, 
lithographers) ew Haven 


Lighting Accessories—Fluorescent 


General Electric Company Norfolk 
Lights—Trouble 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Lighting Equipment 
Miller Co The (Miller, Duplexalite, Ivanhoe) 
Meriden 
United Manufacturing Co New Haven 


Lime 


New England Lime Company Canaan 
Lipstick Containers 
Bridgeport Metal Goods Mfg Co Bridgeport 


Lithographing 
Kellogg & Bulkeley A Division of Connecticut 
Printers Inc Hartford 
Lehman Brothers Inc New Haven 
A D Steinbach & Sons New Haven 


Locks—Banks 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 

Locks—Builders 
Eagle Lock Co The Terryville 


P & F Corbin Division The American Hard- 
ware Cor New Britain 
Sargent & Company New Haven 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 


Locks—Cabinet 
Eagle Lock Co The Terryville 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 


Stamford 

Locks—Special Purpose 
Eagle Lock Co The Terryville 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 
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Locks—Suitcase 
Eagle Lock Co The Terry ville 


Locks—Suit-Case and Trimmings 


Corbin Cabinet Lock Diy American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 


Locks—Trunk 
Eagle Lock Co The Terry ville 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 


(and suitcase) Stamford 
Locks—Zipper 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 
Loom—Non- Metallic 
Wiremold Company The Hartford 
Luggage Fabric 
Falls Company The Norwich 


Lumber & Millwork Products 


City Lumber Co of Bridgeport Inc Bridgeport 
Machetes 
Collins Company The Collinsville 
Machine Tools 
Bullard Company The Bridgeport 


Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 
Producto Machine Company The Bridgeport 
Machine Work 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The (eects 
parts) fartford 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The (contract 
work only) Hartford 
National Sherardizing & Machine Co (job) 
Hartford 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The (Special) 
Hartford 
Swan Tool & Machine Co The Hartford 
Torrington Manufacturing Co The (special roll- 


ing mill machinery) orrington 
Machinery 

Fenn Manufacturing Company The (special) 

Hartford 


Globe Tapping Machine Company (dial type 
drilling and tapping) Bridgeport 
Hallden Machine Company The (mill) 
Thomaston 
Torrington Manufacturing Co The (mill) 
Torrington 
Machinery—Bolt and Nut 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The Waterbury 
Machinery—Cold Heading 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The Waterbury 
Machinery Dealers & Rebuilders 
Botwinik Brothers New Haven 
J L Lucas and Son Fairfield 
State Machinery Co Inc New Haven 


Machinery—Extruding 
Standard Machinery Co The 


Machinery—Metal-W orking 
Bristol Metal-Working Equipment Hartford 
Watery Farrel oundry & Machine Co 
The Waterbury 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 

Machinery—Nut 

Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The (forming and tapping) Waterbury 


Machinery—Screw and Rivet 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The Waterbury 


Machinery—Wire Drawing 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The Waterbury 
Machinery—Wire Straightening 
Mettler Machine Tool Inc New Haven 
Machines 
Campbell Machine Div American Chain & Cable 
Co Inc (cutting & nibbling) Bridgeport 
Coulter & McKenzie Machine Co The (spe- 
cial, new development engineering design 


Mystic 


and construction) Bridgeport 

Patent Button Company The Waterbury 
Machines—Automatic ; 

A H Nilson Mach Co The (Special) Bridgeport 


Machines—Automatic Chucking 
Bullard Company The Bridgeport 
New Britain-Gridley Machine Division 

The New Britain Machine Co. (multiple 
spindle and double end) New Britain 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Potter & Johnson) West Hartford 
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Machines—Automatic Screw 
New Britain-Gridley Machine Division 
The New Britain Machine Co (single and 
multiple spindle) New Britain 


Machines—Automatic Shaft Turning 
Bullard Company The (30H lathe—horizontal 
3 spindle) Bridgeport 
Machines—Conveyor 


Bullard Company The (Bullard-Dunn_ rotary 
conveyor indexing type) Bridgeport 


Machines—Contin-U-Matic 
Bullard Company The (vertical multi-spindle— 
continuous turning) Bridgeport 


Machines—Draw Benches 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The 


Machines—Drill Spacing 

Bullard Company The (Man-Au-Trol spacer— 
used in conjunction with radical drills) 

Bridgeport 

Machines—Drep Hammers 

Fenn Manufacturing Company The 


Hartford 


Hartford 


Retin —T orang 
A H Nilson Mach Co The (four-slide wire 
and ribbon stock) - Bridgeport 


Machines—Mult-Au- Matic 
Bullard Company The 


Machines—Paper Ruling 
John McAdams & Sons Inc Norwalk 


Machines—Pipe & Bolt Threadin 
Capewell Mfg Co The Hartford 


Machines—Precision Boring 
New Britain-Gridley Machine Division 
The New Britain Machine Co New Britain 


Machines—Rolling 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The 


Machines—Slotting 
Globe Tapping Machine Company The (High 
Production Screw Head Slotting) Bridgeport 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The (screw head) Waterbury 


Machines—Swaging 


Bridgeport 


Hartford 


Fenn Manufacturing Company The Hartford 
Machines—Thread Rolling 

Hartford Special Machinery Co The Hartford 

Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 

The Waterbury 
Machines—Turks Head 

Fenn Manufacturing Company The Hartford 


Machines—Well Drilling 
Consolidated Industries West Cheshire 


Machines—Wire Drawing 

Fenn Manufacturing Company The 

Mail Boxes 

Airline Manufacturing Company The 
Warehouse Point 

Mail Boxes, Apartment & Residentiai 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 


Mailing Machines 


Hartford 


Pitney-Bowes Inc Stamford 
Manicure Instruments 

W E Bassett Company The Derby 
Manganese Bronze Ingot 

Whipple and Choate Company Bridgeport 


: Marine Engines 
Kilborn-Sauer Company (running lights and 


searchlights) Fairfield 
Lathrop Engine Co The Mystic 
5 Marine Equipment 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 


Marine Reserve Gears 
Snow-Nabstedt Gear Corp The 


Marking Devices 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The New Haven 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The (steel) Hartford 


Matrices 


New Haven 


W T Barnum & Co Inc, New Haven 
: Mattresses 
Waterbury Mattress Co Waterbury 


1 Mechanics Hand Tool 

Bridgeport Hdwe Mfg Corp The (screw drivers, 
wrenehes, pliers, cold chisels, hammers, auto 
repair tools) Bridgeport 


Metal Boxes and Displays 
Durham Manufacturing Company The 
Durham 


M A DE 


Metal Cleaners 
Apothecaries Hall Co 
MacDermid Incorporated 


Metal Cleaning Machines 


Waterbury 
Waterbury 


Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Metal Finishes 
Mitchell-Bradford Chemical Co Bridgeport 
United Chromium Incorporated Waterbury 
Metal Finishing 

National Sherardizing & Machine Co 
. Hartford 
Waterbury Plating Company Waterbury 


Metal Formings 
Master Engineering Company 


Metalizing 
Conn Metal Finishing Co 


Metal Novelties 
H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St Ansonia 


Metal Products—Stampings 


West Cheshire 


Hamden 


American Brass Company The Waterbury 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Made-to- 

Order) Waterbury 91 


Metal Specialties 


Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 
Metal Stampings 

American Brass Company The Waterbury 

Autoyre Co The (Small) Oakville 

Bridgeport Chain & Mfg Co Bridgeport 

DooVal Tool & Mfg Inc The Naugatuck 

Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 


Greist Mfg Co The 503 Blake St New Haven 
H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Master Engineering Company West Cheshire 
J A Otterbein Company The (metal fabrica- 


tions) Middletown 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Saling Manufacturing Company Unionville 
Stanley Works The New Britain 
Swan Tool & Machine Co The Hartford 
Verplex Company The (Contract) Essex 
Waterbury Lock & Specialty Co The Milford 

Meters—Gas 
Sprague Meter Company Bridgeport 
Meters—Parking 
Rhodes Inc M H Hartford 
Microscope— Measuring 

Lundeherg Engineering Company Hartford 


Milk Bottle Carriers 
John P Smith Co The 423-33 Chapel St 
New Haven 


Millboard 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(asbestos) Bridgeport 


Millwork 
Hartford Builders Finish Co 


Milling Machines 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Keller Tracer—Controlled Milling Machines) 
West Hartford 
Rowbottom Maehine Company Inc (cam) 


Hartford 


Waterbury 
Mill Supplies 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
Minute Minders 
Lux Clock Mfg Co The Waterbury 


Mirror Rosettes and Hangers 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


Mixing Equipment 
Eastern Industries Inc New Haven 


Meulded Plastic Products 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company 


Hartford 
Patent Button Co The 


Waterbury 


Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Watertown Mfg Co The 117 Echo Lake Road 
Watertown 
Mouldings _ 
Himmel Brothers Co The (architectural, metal 
and store front) Hamden 
Moulds 
ABA Tool & Die Co Manchester 


Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The (steel) 
114 Brewery St New Haven 
Lundeberg Engineering Company (plastics) 
Hartford 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The (compression 
injection & transfer for plastics) Hartford 
Sessions Foundry Co The (heat resisting for 
non-ferrous metals) Bristol 
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Napper Clothing 
Standard Card Clothing Co The (for textile 


mills) Stafford Springs 
Nettings 

Wilcox Lace Corp The Middletown 
Nickel Anodes 

Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 

Seymour Mfg Co The Seymour 
Nickel Silver 

American Brass Company The Waterbury 

Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 

Seymour Mfg Co The Seymour 

Waterbury Rolling Mills Inc (sheets, strips, 

rolls) Waterbury 


Western Brass Mills Division of Olin Indus- 
tries Inc (sheet, strip) New Haven 


p Nickel Silver Ingot 
Whipple and Choate Company The 


Night Latches 
P & F Corbin Division The American Hard- 
ware Corp New Britain 
Sargent & Company New Haven 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 


Bridgeport 


Non-Ferrous Scrap Metals 
Whipple & Choate Company The Bridgeport 
Non-ferrous Metal Castings 


Miller Company The Meriden 
Nuts, Bolts and Washers 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
. Office Equipment 
Pitney-Bowes Inc Stamford 


Underwood Corporation Bridgeport & Hartford 


Offset Printing 
Kellogg & Bulkeley A Division of Connecticut 
Printers Inc Hartford 


Oil Burners 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co (domestic) 


Branford 

Miller Company The (domestic) Meriden 
Peabody Engineering Corp (Mechanical and 
/or Steam Atomizer) Stamford 


Petroleum Heat & Power Co (domestic, com- 


mercial and industrial) Stamford 
Silent Glow Oil Burner Corp The 

1477 Park St Hartford 
W S Rockwell Company (Industrial) Fairfield 


Oil Burner Wicks 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
Bridgeport 
Oil Tanks 
Norwalk Tank Co The (550 to 30M gals, 


underwriters above and under ground) 
‘ outh Norwalk 
Whitlock Manufacturing Co The Hartford 


Optical Cores & Ingots 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The 


Outlets—Electric 
General Electric Company 


Thomaston 
Bridgeport 


Ovens 
W S Rockwell Company (Industrial) Fairfield 


Package Sealers 


Better Packages Inc Shelton 


Packing 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (leather, 
rubber, asbestos, fibre) Middletown 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 


(rubber sheet and automotive) Bridgeport 
Padlocks 

Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 

Corp New Britain 


Sargent & Company New Haven 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 


Waterbury Lock & Specialty Co The Milford 


Paints 
Baer Brothers 


Paints and Enamels 
Staminate Corp The 


Stamford 


New Haven 


Panta 

Moore Special Tool Co (crush wheel dresser) 
Bridgeport 

Paperboard 
Gair Company Inc Robert Montville 
Robertson Paper Box Co Montville 

Paper Boxes 
Atlantic Carton Corp (folding) Norwich 
Gair Co Inc Robert (folding) Montville 


National Folding Box Co Inc (folding) 
New Haven 
Montville 
(Advt.) 


Robertson Paper Box Co (folding) 
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Paper Boxes—Folding and Setup 
Bridgeport paper, Box Company ert 
Walling 


M Backes’ Sons Inc 
aper Clips 
H C Cook Co The Oe 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Paper Mill Machinery 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc 


Paper Tubes and Cores 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell) Div 


Mystic 
Parallel Tubes 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 


Ansenia 


Mystic 
Parkerizing 
Clairglow Mfg Company Portland 
Parking Meters 
Rhodes Inc M H Hartford 
Pattern-Makers 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 
Penlights 
Bridgeport Metal Goods Mfg Co Bridgeport 


Pet Furnishings 
Andrew B Hendrix Co The New Haven 


Pharmaceutical Specialties 


Ernst Bischoff Company Inc Ivoryton 
Phosphor Bronze 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 


Miller Company The (sheets, strips, rolls) 


Meriden 
Seymour as Co The Seymour 
Waterbury Rolling Mills Inc (sheets, strips, 


rolls) Waterbury 
Western Brass Mills Division of Olin Indus- 
tries Inc (sheet, strip) New Haven 


Ph r Bronze Ingots 
Whipple and Choate Company The Bridgeport 


Photographic Equipment 


Kalart Company Inc Plainville 


Piano Repairs 
Pratt Read & Co Inc (keys and action) 
Ivoryton 

Piano Supplies 
Pratt Read & Co (keys and actions, 


backs, 
plates) 


Ivoryton 


Pile Fabrice 
Sidney Blumenthal & Co Inc (For furniture, 


automobiles, railroads, women’s wear, 

toys) Shelton 
Pin Up Lamps 

Verplex Company The Essex 


Pipe 
American Brass Co The ese and copper) 
aterbury 
Bridgeport Brass Co (brass and copper) 


Bridgeport 
Chas Brass & Copper Co (red brass gnd 
copper) Waterbury 
Crane Company (fabricated) Bridgeport 


Howard Co (cement well and chimney) 
New Haven 


Pipe Fitters’ Hand Tools & Machines 


Capewell Mfg Co The Hartford 
Pipe Fittings 

Corley Co Inc Plainville 

Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 


Pipe Plugs 
Holo-Krome Screw Corporation The (counter- 
sunk) West Hartford 
Pipe Plugs—Socketed 
Holo-Krome Screw Corp The West Hartford 


tics 
ygapsare Chemical Division United States 


Naugatuck 
oe ¢ ‘Salter Products Co Inc (expanded 
cellular) helton 


Plastic Buttons 
Frank Parizek Manufacturing Co The 
West Willington 


Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Plastic Gems 

Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Plastics Machinery 

Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 
Plastic—Moulders 

Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 

Conn Plastics Waterbury 

= Electric Creer Meriden 

Geo S Scott Mfg Co ie Wallingford 

Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 

Watertown Mfg Co The Watertown 


Plastics—Moulds & Dies 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The (for plastics) 


Plasticrete Bloc 


Plasticrete Corp Hamden 
Plates—Switch 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Platers 
Christie Plating Co Groton 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Waterbury Plating Company Waterbury 


Chromjum Process Company The (Chromium 


Plating only) Derby 
Platers’ Equipment 
Apothecaries Hall Company Waterbury 
MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 
Platers Metal 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 
Plating 
— Plating Co The — lead plat- 

Groton 
Gok Metal Finishnig Co Hamden 


Plating Processes and Supplies 
United Chromium Incorporated Waterbury 
Plumbers’ Brass Goods 
Bridgeport Brass Co 
Keeney Mfg Co The (special bends) 
Newington 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 48 


Plumbing Specialties 


Bridgeport 


John M Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 
Pole Line Hardware 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 


Police Equipment 
The Smith-Worthington Saddlery Co Hartford 


Polishing Wheels 


Williamsville Buff Div The Bullard Clark 


Company Danielson 
Poly Chokes 
Poly Choke Company The (a shotgun choking 
device) Tariffville 
Postage Meters 
Pitney-Bowes Inc Stamford 
Power Presses 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The Hartford 
Powered Metal Products 
American Sintered Alloys Inc Bethel 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Prefabricated aafeom 
City Lumber of Bridgeport Inc The 
Bridgeport 
Premium Specialties 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


Preservattves—Wood, Rope, Fabric 
Darworth Incorporated (‘“Cuprinol’’) Simsbury 


Press Papers 


Case Brothers Inc Manchester 
Presses 

Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ciyteeniia) 

Ansonia 


Henry & Wright Division of Hartford-Em ve 
Company (automatic mechanical) Hartford 


Presses—Molding 
Standard Machinery Co The (compression and 


transfer molding, automatic and semi-auto- 

matic) Mystic 
Presses—Power 

Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 

The Waterbury 


Pressure Vessels 


Norwalk Tank Co Inc The (unfired to. ASME 
Code Par U 69-70) South Norwalk 
Whitlock Manufacturing Co The Hartford 


Printing 
Case Lockwood & Brainard A _ Division of 


Connecticut Printers Inc Hartford 
Finlay Brothers Hartford 
Iieminway Corporation The Waterbury 
Hunter Press Hartford 


Lehman Brothers Inc 

Taylor & Greenough Co The 
T B Simonds Inc 

A D Steinbach & Sons 

The Walker-Rackliff Company 


Printing Machinery 
Banthin Engineering Co (automatic) 


Bridge 
Thomas W Hall Company Stanstord 


Printing Rollers 
Chambers-Storck Company Inc The (engraved) 
Norwich 
Production Control Equipment 


United Cinephone Corporation Torrington 
Wassell Organization UProduc.Trol) Westport 


New Haven 
Wethersfield 

Hartford 
New Haven 
New Haven 
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Production Welding 
Consolidated Industries West Cheshire 


Profilers 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 

Propellers—Aircraft 

Hamilton Standard Propellers Div United Air- 
craft Corp East Hartford 

Pumps 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
(Tri-rotor) tamford 

Pumps—Small Industrial 
Eastern Industries Inc New Haven 
Pump Valves 


Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 


Punches 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The (ticket & cloth) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 


Putty Softeners—Electrical 
Fletcher Terry Co The Box 415 Forestville 


{ Pyrometers 
Bristol Co The (recording and controlling) 
Waterbury 
Quartz Crystals 
Crystal Research Laboratories Inc Hartford 


Radiation—Baseboard Convectors 
Hoff Manufacturing Company Bethany 
Radiation-Finned Copper 
Bush Manufacturing Co West Hartford 
G & O Manufacturing Company The 
New ee 
Vulcan Radiator Co The (steel and copper) 
fartford 


Radiators—Engine Coolin 
G & O Manufacturing Co ew Haven 


Radio and Television Components 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Radio Receivers 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Rayon Specialties 
Hartford Rayon Corporation The Rocky Hill 
Rayon Yarns 
Hartford Rayon Corporation The Rocky Hill 


Reamers 
O K Tool Co Inc The (inserted tooth) 
33 Hull St Shelton 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(All types) West Hartford 


s Recorders 
Bristol Co The (automatic controllers, tempera- 


ture, pressure, flow, humidity) Waterbury 
Reduction Gears 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 


Snow-Nabstedt Gear Corp The 
Refractories 
Howard Company 


Refrigeration 
Bowser Technical Refrigeration Div Bowser 
Inc (high altitude, low temperature) 
Terryville 


New Haven 


New Haven 


Regulators 
Norwalk Valve Company (for gas and air) 
South Norwalk 


Sorensen & Company Inc Stamford 


Resistance Wire 
c git Mfg Co The (nickel, chromium, 


nantie Southport 
Respirators 
American Optical Company Safety Division 
Putnam 
Retainers 
Hartford Steel Ball Co The (bicycle & auto- 
motive) Hartford 
Riveting Machines 
Grant Mfg & Machine Co The Bridgeport 
H P Townsend Manufacturing Co The 
Elmwooi 
L-R Mfg Div of The Ripley Co Torrington 


Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc 
(brake service equipment) Bridgeport 


Rivets 
Blake & Johnson Co The (brass, copper and 
non-ferrous) Waterville 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
Connecticut Manufacturing Company The 


Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 
J H Sessions & Sons Bristol 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 


a" and aluminum tubular and solid cop- 


er) Bridgeport 
acai Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(iron) Bridgeport 
(Advt.) 
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Roasters—Electric 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Rods 
American Brass Company The (copper. brass, 
bronze) aterbury 
Bristol Brass Corp The (brass and bronze) 


Bristol 

Scovill Manufacturing Company (brass and 
bronze) Waterbury 91 

Roller Skates 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company Division 
Olin Industries Inc ew Haven 
Rolling Mills and Equipment 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The Waterbury 
Rolls 

Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc (Chilled 
and Alloy Iron, Steel) Ansonia 


Rope Wire 
American Steel & Wire Company New Haven 
Rubber Chemicals 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co Naugatuck 


Stamford Rubber Supply Co The (“‘Factice” 

Vulcanized Vegetable Oils) Stamford 
Rubber—Cellular 

Sponge Rubber Products Co Inc Shelton 


Rubberized Fabrics 

Duro-Gloss Rubber Co The 
Rubber Footwear 
Goodyear Rubber Co The Middletown, 
United States Rubber Company (Keds, Kedettes, 
Gaytees, U S Royal Footwear) Nugatuck 


Rubber Gloves 
Seamless Rubber Company The 


Rubber Heels 
Danbury Rubber Co Inc The Danbury 
Rubber Latex Compounds and Dispersions 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co (coaxing, impregnating and athe- 


New Haven 


New Haven 


sive compounds) Naugatuck 
Rubber Mill Machinery . 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 


Rubber Products, Mechanical 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (washers, 
gaskets, molded Middletown 
Canfield Co The Oo Bridgeport 


Rubber—Reclaimed 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 


Rubber Co Naugatuck 
Rubber Soles 

Danbury Rubber Co Inc The Danbury 
Rubber Tile 

Danbury Rubber Co Inc The Danbury 


Rubbish Burners 
John P Smith Co The 423-33 Cha St 
New Haven 


Saddlery 
The Smith-Worthington Saddlery Co Hartford 


Safety Clothing 
American Optical Company Safety Division 


Putnam 

Safety Fuses 
Ensign-Bickford Co The (mining & detonating) 
Simsbury 


Safety Gloves and Mittens 
American Optical Company Safety Division 
Putnam 
Safety Goggles ed 
American Optical Company Safety Division 
Putnam 
Sandwich Grilis—Electric 
General Electric Company 


Saw Blades 
Capewell Mfg Co The (Hack Saw, Band Saw) 
Hartford 
. Saw Blades—Hack 
Capewell Mfg Co The Hartford 


Saws—Metal & Wood Cutting Band 
Capewell a Co The Hartford 


ws. Band, Metal Cutting 
Atlantic = Mfg Co New Haven 


Scales—Industrial Dial 


Bridgeport 


Kron Company The Bridgeport 
Scissors 

Acme Shear Company The Bridgeport 
Screens 

Hartford Wire Works Co The (Windows, 

Doors and Porches) Hartford 


Screw Caps 
Weimann Bros Mfg Co The (small for hte) 


erby 


Screw Machines 
H P Townsend Mfg Company The 


Screw Machine Accessories 
Barnaby Manufacturing and Tool Company 


Elmwood 


Bridgeport 

Screw Machine Products 
Apex Tool Co Inc The Bridgeport 
Blake & Johnson Co The Waterville 


Centerless Grinding Co Inc The (Heat treated 
and ground type only) 

19 Staples Street Bridgeport 
Connecticut Manufacturing Company The 
Waterbury 
Consolidated Industries West Cheshire 
Eastern Machine Screw Corp The 

Truman & Barclay Sts New Haven 
Fairchild Screw Products Inc Winsted 
Franklin Screw Machine Co The (up to 14” 


capacity) Hartford 
Greist Mig Co The (Up to 1%” capacity) 

ew Haven 

Humason Mfg Co The Forestville 

Lowe Mfg Co The Wethersfield 


National Automatic Products Company The 


Berlin 

Nelson’s Screw Machine Products  Plantsville 
New Britain Machine Company The 

New Britain 

Olson Brothers Company (up to 4” capacity) 

Plainville 

Olson & Sons R P Southington 

Peck Spring Co The Plainville 


Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Wallace Metal Products Co Inc ew Haven 
Waterbury Machine Tools & Products Co (B & 


S & Swiss type automatic) Waterbury 
Waterville Mfg Co The Waterville 
Watkins Manufacturing Co Inc Milford 


Screw Machine Tools 
American Cam Company Inc (Circular Form 
Tools) Hartford 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Reamers, Taps, Dies, Blades and Knurls) 
West Hartford 
Somma Tool Co (precision circular form tools) 
Waterbury 

Screws 


American Screw Company Willimantic 


Atlantic Screw Works (wood) Hartford 
Blake & Johnson Co The (machine and wood) 
Waterville 


Bristol Company The (socket set and socket 

cap screws) Waterbury 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
Connecticut Mfg Co The (machine) Waterbury 
Eagle Lock Co The Terryville 
Holo-Krome Screw Corporation The (socket 

set and socket cap) West Hartford 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 


Screws—Sockets 
Allen Manufacturing Com ~~ The Hartford 
Holo-Krome Screw Corp West Hartford 


Sealing Tape Machines 
Better Packages Inc 


Sewing Machines 
Greist Mfg Co The (Sewing Machine attach- 
ments) 503 Blake St New Haven 
Merrow Machine Co The (Industrial) Hartford 


Shelton 


Singer Manufacturing Company The (indus- 
trial) Bridgeport 
Shaving Soaps 
J B Williams Co The Glastonbury 
Shears 
Acme Shear Co The (household) Bridgeport 
Shells 
Wolcott Tool and Manufacturing Company 
Inc Waterbury 


Sheet Metal Products 
Airline Manufacturing Company The 

Warehouse Point 

American Brass Co The (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 
Merriam Mfg Co (security boxes, fitted tool 
boxes, tackle boxes, displays) Durham 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 
United Advertising Corp eouietuing Divi- 
sion (Job and Production Runs) New Haven 


Sheet Metal Stampings 


American Brass Company The Waterbury 
American Buckle Co The West Haven 
DooVal Tool & Mfg Inc The Naugatuck 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Shipment Sealers 
Better Packages Inc Shelton 
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Showcase Lighting Equipment 


Wiremold Company The Hartford 
nals 
H C Cook Co The am card files) 
32 Beaver St Ansonia 


—s and Finishing Compounds 
American Cyanamid Company Waterbury 


Slide Fasteners 


G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 
North & Judd Manufacturing Co New Britain 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 


a. 
American Steel & Wire Company New Haven 


Smoke Stacks 


Bigelow Company The (steel) New Haven 


Soap 
J B Williams Co The (industrial soaps, toilet 
soaps, shaving soaps) Glastonbury 
Solder—Soft 
Torrey S Crane Company 


Special Machinery 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 
Henry & Wright Division of Martford- Sages 


Plantsville 


Company Hartford 
H P a Mfg Company The Elmwood 
Lundeberg Engineering compenr Hartford 
National Sheradizing & Machine Co (man- 

drels & stock shells for rubber industry) 

Hartford 

Swan Tool & “7 Co The Hartford 
pecial Parts 

Greist Mfg Co rary (small machines, especially 

poeiien ae New Haven 

J Sessions & Bristol 


Special Industrial Locking Devices 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 


Special Tools & Dies 


Lundeberg Engineering Company Hartford 
Spinnings 
Gray Manufacturing Company The Hartford 
Sponge Rubber 
Sponge Rubber Products Co The Shelton 
United States Rubber Company Naugatuck 
Spring Coiling Machines 
Bowden Engineering Co (Torsion) Bristol 
Torrington Manufacturing Co The Torrington 


Spring Units 
Owen Silent Spring Division American Chain 


& Cable Company Inc Bridgeport 
Sering Washers 
Wallace Barnes Co e Div Associated Sprin 
orp Bristo! 
Springs—Coil & Flat 

Bristol Spring Manufacturing Co Plainville 
Foursome Manufacturing Company Bristol 
Han-Dee Spring and anufacturing Co The 
(Coil and Flat) Hartford 
Humason Mfg Co The Forestville 


aa Spring Corp The ate Divi- 
ridgeport 
Now "England Spring Manufacturing Company 
Unionville 
Peck Spring Co T Plainville 
Wallace Barnes Ce “The Div Associated Sprin 


Corp Bristol 
Springs—Flat 

Bristol Spring Manufacturing Co Plainville 

Foursome Manufacturing Company Bristol 

— Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 

Bristol 

New _ Spring Manufacturing Company 

Unionville 


Springs—Furniture 
Owen Silent Spring Division American Chain 


& Cable Company Inc Bridgeport 
Springs—Wire 

Bristol Spring Manufacturing Co Plainville 

Colonial Spring Corporation The Hartford 


Connecticut Spring Corporation The (compres- 

sion, extension, torsion) Hartford 
D R Templeman Co (coil and torsion) Plainville 
Foursome Manufacturing Company Bristol 
J W Bernston Company (coil and torsion) 


Unionville 
Hopenmmt Spring Corp The Beidangert Divi- 
ridgeport 

veer "En land Spring Mfg Co 
— arnes Co The Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 

Springs, Wire & Flat 
Autoyre Company The Oakville 
Stamped Metal Products 

American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Waterbury Companies Inc warns 
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Stamps 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The (steel) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The (steel) Hartford 


Stampings 
Donahue Mfg Co. Inc Watertown 
DooVal Tool & Mfg Inc The Naugatuck 
Han-Dee Spring and Manufacturing Co The 
(small) Hartford 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (small) 
Waterbury 


Stampings—Small 
Acme Shear Co The 
Bristol Spring Manufacturing Co 
Foursome Manufacturing Co The 
Greist Manufacturing Co The New Haven 
Master Engineering Company West Cheshire 
Rogers Corporation (Fibre Cellulose Paper) 


Bridgeport 
Plainville 
New Haven 


Manchester 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 


Stationery Specialties 


American Brass Company The Waterbury 


Steel 
Stanley Works The (hot and cold rolled strip’ 
New Britain 


Steel Castings 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 
Hartford Electric Steel Co The (carbon and 

alloy steel) 540 Flatbush Ave Hartford 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Nutmeg Crucible Steel Co Branford 


Steel—Cold Rolled Spring 


Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 


Steel—Cold Rolled Stainless 
Wallingford Steel Company Wallingford 


Steel—Cold Rolled Strip and Sheets 
American Steel & Wire Company New Haven 
Detroit Steel Corporation New Haven 
Wallingford Steel Company Wallingford 


Steel Goods 
Merriam Mfg Co (sheets products to order) 
Durham 
Steel Rolling Rules 
Waterbury Lock & Specialty Co The Milford 


Steel Strapping 

Stanley Works The New Britain 
Stereotypes 

W T Barnum & Co Inc New Haven 

New Haven Electrotype Div Electrographic 

Corp New Haven 


Stop Clocks, Electric 
H C Thompson Clock Co The 


Straps, Leather ; 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (textile, 
industrial, skate, carriage) Middletown 


Studio Couches 
Waterbury Mattress Co 


Bristol 


Waterbury 


Surface Metal Raceways & Fittings 
Wiremold Company The Hartford 


Surgical Dressings 
Acme Cotton Products Co Inc 
Seamless Rubber Company The 


Surgical Rubber Goods 
Seamless Rubber Company The 


Switches—Electric 
General Electric Company 


East Killingly 
New Haven 


New Haven 


Bridgeport 


Swaging Machinery 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The 


Switchboards 
Plainville Electrical Products Company 
Plainville 


Switchboards Wire and Cables 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 


Hartford 


Synchronous Motors 
R W Cramer Company Inc The 


Tanks 
Bigelow Company The (steel) New Haven 
Storts Welding Company (steel and alloy) 
Meriden 


Centerbrook 


. 


Tape 

Russell Mfg Co The Middletown 

Tap Extractors 

Walton Company The West Hartford 
Taps 

Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 

West Hartford 


Tarred Lines 
Brownell & Co Inc Moodus 
Telemetering Instruments 
Bristol Co The Waterbury 
Television Receivers 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Testers—Non-Destructive ‘ 
Sperry Products Inc Danbury 
Textile Machinery 
Merrow Machine Co The 
2814 Laurel St Hartford 
Textile Mill Supplies 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc Ivoryton 


2 Textile Processors 
American Dyeing Corporation (rayon, acetate) 
Rockville 


Aspinook Corp The (cotton) Jewett City 


Thermometers 
Bristol Co The (recording and automatic con- 
trol) Waterbury 
Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc Bridgeport 
: Thermostats 
Bridgeport Thermostat Company Inc (auto- 
matic) Bridgeport 
Thin Gauge Metals 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 


Thinsheet Metals Co The (plain or tinned in 
rolls) Waterbury 


Thread 
American Thread Co The Willimantic 
Belding Heminway Corticelli Putnam 
Gardner Hall Jr Co The (cotton sewing) 
South Willington 
Max Pollack & Co Inc Groton and Willimantic 
Wm Johl Manufacturing Co Mystic 


Thread Gages 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 


Machines 
iles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 


Thread Rolling Machinery 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The 


Threading Machines 
Grant Mfg & Machine Co The (double and 


Thread Millin 
Pratt & Whitney Div 


Hartford 


automatic) Bridgeport 
Time Recorders 

Stromberg Time Corp Thomaston 
Timers, Interval 

A W Haydon Co The Waterbury 

H C Thompson Clock Co The Bristol 

R W Cramer Company Inc The Centerbrook 

Rhodes Inc M H Hartford 
Timing Devices 

A W Haydon Co The Waterbury 

R W Cramer Company Inc The Centerbrook 


Lux Clock Manufacturing Company Waterbury 
Rhodes Inc M H Hartford 
Seth Thomas Clocks Thomaston 
United States Time Corporation The 
Waterbury 


Timing Devices & Time Switches 
A W Haydon Co The Waterbury 
Lux Clock Manufacturing Company Waterbury 
M H Rhodes Inc Hartford 


Timing Mechanisms 


Gilbert Clock Corp The William L Winsted 


Tinning 
Thinsheet Metals Co The (non-ferrous metals 
in rolls) Waterbury 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 


Tools 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The (rubber workers) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
O K Tool Co Inc The (inserted tooth metal 
cutting) 33 Hull St Shelton 
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Tool Chests 
Vanderman Manufacturing Co The 
Willimantic 


Tools & Dies 
Moore Special Tool Co Bridgeport 
Swan Tool & Machine Co The Hartlord 
Tools, Dies & Fixtures 
Fonda Gage Company (also jigs) Stamford 


Greist Mfg Co The New Haven 
Tools, Hand & Mechanical 
Bridgeport Hardware Mfg Corp The (screw 
drivers, nail pullers, box tools, wrenches, auto 


tools, forgings & specialties) Bridgeport 
Tools—Pipe Fitters’ Hand 
Capewell Mfg Co The Hartford 


Toys 
A C Gilbert Company 
Geo S Scott Mfg Co The 
Gong Bell Co The 
N N Hill Brass Co The 


New Haven 
Wallingford 
East Hampton 
East Hampton 


Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Tramways 
American Steel & Wire Company New Haven 
Trucks—Commercial 
Metropolitan Body Company (International 
Harvester truck chassis and “Metro” 
bodies) Bridgeport 


Trucks—Industrial 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 


Trucks—Lift 
Excelsior Hardware Co The 
George P Clark Co 


Stamford 
Windsor Locks 


Trucks—Skid Platforms 


Excelsior Hardware Co The (lift) Stamford 
Tube Bending 
Donahue Mfg Co Inc Watertown 


Tube Clips 
H C Cook Co The (for collapsible tubes) 
32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Weimann Bros Mfg Co The (for collapsible 
tubes) Derby 


Tube Fittings 
Scovill Mfg Co (“Uniflare’’) Waterbury 
Tubers 
Standard Machinery Co The (tubers for both 
rubber and plastic industries) Mystic 
Tubes—Collapsible Metal 
Sheffield Tube Corp The New London 


Tubing 
American Brass Co The (brass and wen 
Waterbury 
Bridgeport Brass Company (brass and _ cop- 
Bridgeport 


per) 
G & O Manufacturing Co (finned) New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Brass and 
Copper) Waterbury 91 


Tubing—Flexible Metallic 
American Brass Co Metal Hose 
Branch Waterbury 
Tubing—Heat Exchanger 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 


Typewriters 
Royal Typewriter Co Inc Hartford 
Underwood Corporation Hartford 
Typewriters—Portable 
Underwood Corporation Hartford 


Typewriter Ribbons and Supplies 
Underwood Corporation 
Hartford and Bridgeport 


Underclearer Rolls 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) ; 
Mystic 


Upholstering Fabrics—Woolen & Worsted 


Broad Brook Company (automobile, airplane, 
railroad) Br rook 
(Advt.) 
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Vacuum Bottles and Containers 
American Thermos Bottle Co Norwich 


Vacuum Cleaners 
Electrolux Corporation Old Greenwich 


Spencer Turbine Co The Hartford 
Valves 

Norwalk Valve Company (sensitive check 

valves) South Norwalk 


W S Rockwell Company (Industrial) Fairfield 


Valve Discs 


Colt’s Manufacturing Company slartford 
Valves—Automobile Tire 

Bridgeport Brass Company Bridgeport 
Valves—Radiator Air 

Bridgeport Brass Company Bridgeport 


Valves—Relief & Control 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 


Valves—Safety & Relief 


Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc Bridgeport 
Vanity Boxes 
Bridgeport Metal Goods Mfg Co Bridgeport 


Varnishes 
Baer Brothers 
Staminite Corp The 


Stamford 
New Haven 


Velvets 
American Velvet Co (owned and operated by 
A Wimpfheimer & Bro Inc) Stonington 
Leiss Velvet Mfg Co Inc The Willimantic 
Velvet Textile Corporation The (velveteen) 
West Haven 


Venetian Blinds 


Findell Manufacturing Company Manchester 


Ventilating Systems 


Colonial Blower Company Plainville 


Vertical Shapers 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 


Vibrators—Pneumatic 
New Haven Vibrator Company (industrial) 
ew Haven 
Vises 
Charles Parker Co The Meriden 


Fenn Manufacturing Company The (Quick- 
Action Vises) Hartford 
Vanderman Manufacturing Co The (Combi- 
nation Bench Pipe) Willimantic 


Waffle Irons—Electric 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Washers 
American Felt Co (felt) Glenville 


Auburn Manufacturing Company The (all ma- 


terfals) Middletown 
Blake & Johnson The (brass, copper & non- 
ferrous) Waterville 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
H Sessions & Son Bristol 


lume & Atwood Mfg Co The (brass & copper) 
Waterbury 

Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
clutch washers) Bridgeport 
H Rosenbeck Inc Torrington 
aling Manufacturing Company (made to order) 


; Unionville 
Sessions Foundry Co The (cast iron) Bristol 
Washers— 
Chas W House & a" = sits & Cutting 
Plant) Unionville 
Washing Machines—Electric 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Watches 

E Ingraham Co The Bristol 
United States Time Corporation The 

Waterbury 


Water Heaters 


Whitlock Manufacturing Co The (instan- 

taneous & storage) Hartford 
Water Heaters—Electric 

Bauer & Company Inc Hartford 


Water Heaters—Gas or Kerosene 
Holyoke Heater Corp. of Conn., Inc Hartford 


Waterproof Dressings for Leather 


Viscol Company The Stamford 
Wedges 

Saling Manufacturing Company (hammer & 

axe) Unionville 
Welding 

Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 


G E Wheeler Company (Fabrication of Steel 
& Non-Ferrous Metals) New Haven 
Industrial Welding Company (Equipment Manu- 
facturers—Steel Fabricators) Hartford 
Porupine Company The Bridgeport 


Welding—Lead 
Storts Welding Company (tanks and fabrica- 
tion) Meriden 
Welding Rods 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Bristol Brass Co The (brass & bronze) Bristol 


Wheels—Industrial 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 


Wicks 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (felt, as- 
bestos) Middletown 
Holyoke Heater Corp. of Conn., Inc Hartford 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
oil burner wicks) Bridgeport 
Russell Mfg Co The Middletown 


Window & Door Guards 


Hartford Wire Works Co The Hartford 


Wiping Cloths 


Federal Textile Corporation New Haven 


Wire 
American Brass Company The 
American Steel & Wire Company New Haven 
Atlantic Wire Co The (steel) Branford 
Bartlett Hair Spring Wire Co The (hair spring) 
North Haven 
Bridgeport Brass Company (brass and silicon 


Waterbury 


bronze) Bridgeport 
Bristol Brass Corp The (brass & bronze) Bristol 
Driscoll Wire Co The (steel) Shelton 
Hudson Wire Co Winsted Div (insulated & 

enameled magnet) Winsted 
Platt Bros & Co The (zinc wire) 

P O Box 1030 Waterbury 


Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (brass, bronze, 
nickel silver) homaston 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Brass, Bronze 
and Nickel Silver) Waterbury 91 


Wire Arches & Trellises 
Hartford Wire Works Co The 
John P Smith Co The 
423-33 Chapel St 


Hartford 


New Haven 


Wire Baskets 
Rolock Inc (Industrial—for acid, heat, de- 
greasing) Fairfield 
Wiretex Mfg Co Inc (Industrial, for acid, heat, 
treating and degreasing) Bridgeport 


Wire Cable 
Bevin-Wilcox Line Co The (braided) 
East Hampton 


Wire Cloth 
Hartford Wire Works Co The Hartford 
C O Jelliff Mfg Co The (all metal, all meshes) 


Southport 
Pequot Wire Cloth Co Inc Norwalk 
Rolock Incorporated Fairfield 


Smith Co The John P New Haven 


Wire Drawing Dies 


Waterbury Wire Die Co The Waterbury 
Wire Dipping Baskets 
Hartford Wire Works Co The Hartford 


Jehn P Smith Co The 


423-33 Chapel St New Haven 
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Wire Formings 
Autoyre Co The 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 
Master Engineering Company West Cheshire 
North & Judd Manufacturing Co New Britain 
Verplex Company The Essex 


Oakville 


Wire Forms 


Bristol Spring Manufacturing Co Plainville 
Colonial Spring Corporation The Hartford 
Connecticut Spring Corporation The Hartford 
Foursome Manufacturing Company Bristol 
Humason Mfg Co The Forestville 

Unionville 


New England Spring Mfg Co 
Templeman Co D R Plainville 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 

Corp Bristol 


Wire Goods 
American Buckle Co The (overall trimmings) 
West Haven 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (To Order) 
Waterbury 91 


Wire Partitions 
Hartford Wire Works Co The 
John P Smith Co The 
423-33 Chapel St 


Hartford 


New Haven 


Wire Products 


Clairglow Mfg rune Portland 
Plume & Atwood Mtg Co The (to order) 
Waterbury 
Wire Reels . 
A H Nilson Mach Co The Bridgeport 


Wire Rings 
American Buckle Co The (pan handles and 
tinners’ trimmings) West Haven 
Templeman Co D R Plainville 


Wire Rope and Strand 


American Steel & Wire Company New Haven 


Wire Shapes . 
Bridgeport Chain & Mfg Co Bridgeport 
Wire—Specialties 


Andrew B Hendryx Co The New Haven 


Wires and Cable 
General Electric Company (for central  sta- 
tions, industrial and mining applications) 
ridgeport 


Rockbestos Products Corporation (asbestos 
insulated) New Haven 


Wires—Building 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Wires—Telephone . 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Wood Handles 
Salisbury Cutlery Handle Co The (for cutlery 


& small tools) Salisbury 
Wood Scrapers 
Fletcher-Terry Co The Forestville 
Woodwork 
C H Dresser & Sons Inc (Mfg all kinds of 
woodwork) Hartford 
Hartford Builders Finish Co Hartford 
Woven Awning Stripes \ 
Falls Company The Norwich 


Woven Felts—Wool 


Chas W House & Sons Inc (Mills & Cutting 
Plant) Unionville 
Yarns 
Hartford Spinning Incorporated (Woolen, 


knitting and weaving yarns) Unionville 
Aldon Spinning — Corporation The (fine- 
woolen and specia ity) Talcottville 
Ensign-Bickford Co The (jute carpet) Simsbury 


Zinc 
Platt Bros & Co The (ribbon, strip and wire) 
P O Box 1030 Waterbury 


Zinc Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co Inc 688 Third Ave 
West Haven 


(Advt.) 








Authorized Distributor for 


U.S. ELECTRICAL MOTORS 


Syncrogear Motors 
Variable Speed Drives 


BUFFALO Drill Presses 


Iron Workers 


 FAMCO Foot Presses 


Arbor Presses 

Power Presses 
Squaring Shears 
Horizontal Band Saws 


BURKE Milling Machines 
(Small) 


™ DIAMOND Power Presses 
Milling Machines 

WHITNEY Chain and Sprockets 

WILLIAM hedged 


865-885 Congress Ave 
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‘Rental-Equity” PLAN 


Bridgeport 3-5787 
Hartford 2-1789 


New Haven 5-0602 
Waterbury 6-0260 


THOMPSON WATER COOLER COMPANY 











The Murder of a Candidate 





(Continued from page 17) 


Great Issue will be clearly made and 
fought to a decision in 1952. Yet it 
will underlie every domestic and inter- 
national issue. We must revive our 
faith in Individualism, not only to save 
ourselves from increasing dependence 
on our Own government but also to 
save ourselves and our government 
from increasing dependence upon for- 
eign governments over which our citi- 
zens can never exercise any individual 
control. 

We gave a mighty aid to the Com- 
munists and to all socialistic govern- 
ments during and after the Second 
World War. This they repay by fight- 
ing us, as our bitter enemies or our 
obstructive friends, in the bearpit of 
the United Nations. There our predes- 
tined functions are: To make enormous 
contributions to the welfare of other 
nations, to sacrifice for their benefit our 
men, our wealth and our freedom, and 
to submit to all the international laws 
which our socialist enemies and friends 
can agree should be enforced against 
us—but not against themselves. This 
costly subservience to other nations is 
what is described in political bombast 
as “accepting world leadership and its 
responsibilities.” 

No presidential candidate can seri- 
ously contend that our adventure in 
world leadership up to date has made 
us more independent and self-sufficient, 
or more secure against either inter- 
national aggression or domestic dis- 
asters. Any presidential candidate 
worthy of any confidence should be 
aware, and should warn us, of the 
imminent danger that, in a reckless 
combination of extravagant, Quixotic 
adventures abroad and self-indulgence 
at home, we may exhaust our resources 
and lose control of our destiny. . . 

If there should emerge in 1952 a 
candidate who will wholeheartedly sup- 
port our constitutional form of govern- 
ment, and the individual liberties 
which are still dear to a majority of 
Americans, let us pray that his friends 
will give him a chance to arrive at the 
White House still mentally alive. 





Position Wanted. A man with 
10 years Machine Shop experi- 
ence in layout, production control 
and personnel work desires as- 
sociation with small company. 
Change in character of company 
reason for desired change. Pres- 
ent employer knows of this ad- 
vertisement. Address P.W. 1502. 
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Ho Wour Christmas 
Scrapping arly 








DETROIT STEEL 


CORPORATION 


PRODUCERS OF 
Coke and Coal Chemicals + Pig Iron + Ingots 


Slabs +» Sheet Bars + Billets » Wire Rods 
Manufacturers’ Wire » Merchant Wire Products 
Welded Fabric + Cold Rolled Strip Steel 


GENERAL OFFICES 
DETROIT 9, MICHIGAN 





Only 30 scrapping 
days ‘til bad weather 
hits scrap collection 


TURN IN ALL 
YOUR DORMANT 
SCRAP NOW... 


Help keep up the nation’s 
steelmaking rate this winter 


Urge all your customers and suppliers, all 
your friends and business neighbors to turn 
in their scrap, too! 


In cooperation with the Steel industry Scrap Mobilization Committee 


RELIANCE STEEL DIVISION 


Processors and Distributors JOB-FITTED Sheet and Strip Steel 


GENERAL OFFICES — BOX 4308 — PORTER STATION, DETROIT 9, MICHIGAN 
PLANTS 
CLEVELAND PLANT, 3344 E. 80th St., VUlcan 3-3600, Cleveland 27, O. 
DETROIT PLANT, 13770 Joy Road, WEbster 3-5866, Detroit 28, Mich. 
EASTERN PLANT, State & Edmund Sts. (Hamden), New Haven 7-5781, New Haven 7, Conn. 
MIDWEST PLANT, 1601 South Wolcott Ave., CAnal 6-2442, Chicago 8, Ill. 
OFFICES 


DETROIT 28, MICH., 13770 Joy Road, WEbster 3-586 
GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICH., 326 Keeler Bldg, Glendale 6-9563 ROCHESTER 4, W. Aker 1061 
INDIANAPOLIS 4, IND., 1408 Fletcher Trust Bidg., FRaakha 429 $T. LOUIS 8, mo, 4053 Lindell Bivd., LUcas rH 


JACKSON 18, MICH., 801 — we Jackson 3-3258 TOLEDO 4, OHI 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y., 250 West 57th St, COlumbus 5-4870 WORCESTER 8, 
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COLD ROLLED STRIP STEEL and FLAT WIRE 


Coils... Cut Lengths... All Tempers 
SHEETS 


COLD ROLLED...HOT ROLLED...H. R. PICKLED... LONG TERNE... GALVANIZED 
Standard and Production Sizes or Cut to Actual Working Dimensions 


COPYRIGHT 1961 D.S.C. 





For Dependable B U % K E 4 C¢ 
DELIVERY 


mB sa 


NEW RADIAL LOADING SYSTEM BALCO IN GROTON 


better see B A L C G 


BALCO IN HARTFORD BALCO IN GROTON 


Depend on Balco to meet your emergency requirements for Bunker “C” promptly — 
fulfill your scheduled deliveries faithfully. 


The new loading system pictured above is helping Balco cut delivery time even closer to 
the irreducible minimum. Located at Balco’s recently constructed, 12 acre terminal at 
Groton, this radial type system loads 12 trucks simultaneously and swiftly — another 
example of Balco’s unremitting effort to gear both terminals, Hartford and Groton, to 
meet your every requirement promptly and efficiently. 


Investigate Balco, Connecticut's oldest supplier of this time and dollar saving Bunker “C.” 
Balco representatives will gladly discuss your requirements with you — show you how 
Balco can serve you by water, rail or land. Telephone Hartford 9-3341. Or write, Box 
1078, Hartford, Connecticut — TODAY. 


THE BALLARD OIL CO. 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 








